
































VERMONT MERINOS RECENTLY SOLD FOR EXPORT TO SOUTH AFRICA 
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GENE MELADY, Manager 


WALTER LAKE, Sheep Salesman 


«That we lead in the handling of Range Sheep on 
the South Omaha market. 


qHard work—courteous treatment—and a square 
deal to all has placed us in the lead. 


«No shipment too large, no shipment too small 
to have our best attention. 


q Our equipment—facilities—and system for hand- 
ling Range Sheep—unexcelled. 


qWe respectfully solicit your patronage and we 
will faithfully serve your best interests. 


MELADY COMMISSION COMPANY 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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ye SHIP TO 


WOOD BROTHERS 


LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
A firm with a clean record of good sales and good 
service covering a period of almost 50 years. 
You are sure of fair and honest treatment when your 
business is handled by WOOD BROTHERS. 


WRITE OR WIRE US FOR MARKET INFORMATION 


SHIP TO US FOR BEST RESULTS 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA SIOUX CITY 




















Paper Twine 


HAS “RELIANCE” DOES 


REQUIRED THE WORK 
STRENGTH Brand RIGHT 


It’s the “Brown”? Kind 


HAS NOW GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION FOR THREE SEASONS. 
Don’t make the mistake of thinking all Paper Fleece Twines are alike. If you have had trouble 


with other makes, try - RELIANCE now. If you have never, used Paper Twine, start with the best 
| —RELIANCE!}. Price may be a little higher, but. superior quality warrants it. 
p) @ It has BETTER STRENGTH and resists grease or moisture longer than any other. Can be 


carried from one season to.another without fear of deterioration. 
NO CHANGE IN PRICE FOR 1914 SEASON on orders placed before January tst., 1914, 
shipments will be made during January and February as desired. 
OLD STYLE JUTE TWINE WILL COST MORE, at least one and one-half cents per 
pound than it did the past season. 
PACKED: 25 pieces to a bunch—10 bunches to a package—4 packages to a burlap bale. 
Burlap Bales contain 10.000 pieces 7% ft. lengths, weighing about 195 lbs. 
Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 8 ft. lengths, weighing about 210 lbs. 


Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 8% ft. lengths, weighing about 225 lbs. 
Order early—save money and worry. 


Schermerhorn Brothers Co., Omaha, Nebraska 
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Successful Marketing e| 


Is the final and most essential item in computing yearly profits of the SHEEP OWNER. Great care 
should therefore be exercised in the selection of those to whom so important a task is.entrusted, for upon 
their Judgment, Ability and Honesty will depend the measure of your profits or losses for the season. 


Be guided by what you know has been done in the past and is still being accomplished daily for 
those who consign to 


WM. R. SMITH & SON 
Who handle nothing but Sheep : 


Satisfactory service is evidenced by the Loyalty of old and the many New Customers each season. 
Ask any one of them to whom they will consign again this year—and why. 


WM. R. (BILL) SMITH J. C. EASTES JOHN SMITH 


CHICAGO and SOUTH OMAHA 














KIRKLAND SHEEP FEEDING YARDS | | 


(FINEST IN THE WORLD) 





At Kirkland, Ill., only 
67 miles from Chi- 
cago, on the main 
line between Omaha, 
St. Paul and Kansas 
City to Chicago. 


} Twenty-six hundred | 
acres of land, fenced . ( 
with woven wire, and ® Q 
plenty of running 
water and shade, 






route your sheep via 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
when shipping to 
Chicago. 


1 
‘ 
Make no mistake, but 1 
l 





Off the C. M. & St. P. RAILWAY 1 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO FEED AT KIRKLAND JOHN MacQUEEN is Manager if 
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Sheep Feeding on the Range 


HE present has been well named 
si “The Era of Efficiency.” We 

have seen this effort to attain the 
utmost fruits from the results of labor 
sweep over all lines of endeavor. Rail- 
roads and manufacturing plants of 
every kind are striving to increase re- 
sults and decrease expense. All un- 
necessary wastes are being eliminated 
and all unnecessary labor dispensed 
with. It is perhaps true that the wool 
grower and the farmer just about bring 
up the tail end of the procession in 
this reform. Both are equally waste- 
ful of their oportunities and careless 
as to methods. 

Inasmuch as my present theme con- 
fines itself to the sheep industry, I will 
make a few observations which are the 
result of our own experience along one 
line in the handling of sheep, namely, 
the proper care and feeding of sheep 
on the range in order to obtain the 
best results and utmost efficiency. By 
a series of careful experiments, spread 
over the last ten years, we have dem- 
onstrated that the old-fashioned meth- 
od of so handling sheep that they will 
barely pull through the winter with- 
out perishing, compelling them to sub- 
sist on the natural forage of the range 
without any additional feed has cost 
our industry untold millions. 

We find the enterprising flock mas- 
ter, when he first begins to learn the 
evils of this penurious policy, begin- 
ning to purchase a few tons of hay to 
be fed to his stock when they become 
so impoverished by the rigors of win- 
ter, which he will feed to them not 
from choice, but upon compulsion. 
Later on, if he is observant, he will ex- 
tend his operations in this direction so 
as to bring his sheep in off the range 
during stormy periods and feed them 
hay until the weather has cleared up, 


(By HUGH C. WOOD, Spencer, Idaho) 


when they go back out on the range 
and fight for their very existence, and 
are compelled to paw through the snow 
and graze over the bleak desert or 
foothills, seeking a few stray spears 
of grass, or grazing upon the browse 
which may be exposed through the 
snow. In a short time, by this course 
of treatment, his flock will have lost 
all the benefit which they had derived 














Hugh C. Wood 


from the brief spell they had in the 
hay lot. 

We find a few enterprising and up- 
to-date men who have learned that 
when winter sets in and the sheep be- 
gin to fall off, that in order to obtain 
the best results it is necessary to feed 
not only all the hay required, but that 
the addition of corn, grain, or cotton- 
seed meal cake will produce wonder- 





ful results not only in the way of a 
decrease in loss, but in an increase in 
the wool and lamb crops as well He 
will gradually extend this practice un- 
til our most scientific and advanced 
flock masters will bring their sheep on- 
to the lambing range and into the 
shearing pens in fully as prime and 
thrifty condition as that in which they 
were when they went into the winter 
season. This is the man who gets re- 
sults and whose bank balance is usu- 
ally on the right side. 

In our own experience we have tak- 
en, say, six herds of sheep and placed 
them all together on the same range 
over which they have grazed in previ- 
ous winters and with which they are 
entirely familiar. Three of these herds 
we have fed and grazed in the old- 
fashioned way, giving them a scanty 
allowance of hay when absolutely 
necessary, and otherwise pursuing the 
“penny wise and pound foolish” cus- 
tomary system of the average flock- 
master. The other three herds we have 
begun to feed a liberal allowance of 
hay, say about two pounds per head 
per day together with a reasonable 
amount of corn, say 4 to 8 ounces 
per head per day, or which is much 
better, about two ounces of cottenseed 
meal cake. This treatment was -kept 
up throughout the cold winter sea- 
son. The following spring, at lambing 
and shearing time, the results of the 
two policies were very plainly appar- 
ent. The second lot of sheep, which 
had been properly fed and sheltered, 
would give us from ten to fifteen per 
cent heavier lamb drop, and_ shear 
fully one pound more of wool. The 
loss in the meantime, which is usu- 
ally heaviest in the spring just when 
green grass begins to appear, would 
be three times less in the second lot 
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than it was in the first. We figure 
that our feed when used in this man- 
ner costs us practically nothing, as the 
increased wool and lamb crops, and 
generally better condition of the sheep 
is all clear gain. 

As supplementary to this system of 
feeding, we find that the use of can- 
vas corrals, four and one-half or five 
feet high, and one hundred feet square, 
which will cost from $100 to $125 each, 
according to the method of construc- 
tion and material used, gives us splen- 
did results. The cold, bleak winds are 
thus broken and the sheep are enabled 
to conserve their natural animal 
warmth, and further the herder is en- 
abled to properly scatter his corn or 
cottonseed meal cake while the sheep 
are in the corral and can turn them out 
in a body so that they have a uniform 
chance to get at the feed. 

We usually put our rams in the 
herd, for breeding purposes, from the 
first to the tenth of December, leaving 
them in for sometimes three and some- 
times four weeks. At the time when 
the rams are taken from the herds all 
ewes which show the least sign of 
shrinkage are taken out and all thrown 
together and taken with the rams to 
the hay lots, where they are cared for 
and fed the balance of the winter. It 
is in this ragged edge that the heavy 
loss will always occur and by taking 
them out early a stitch in time literally 
Saves nine. 

It is not necessary at all times to 
use hay in conjunction with the cot- 
tonseed meal cake, as usually we find 
if the winter is fairly open and the 
natural forage not all covered by snow 
that the sheep will thrive right along 
upon a daily ration of from one and 
one-half to two ounces of cake per 
head, or say a maximum of 300 pounds 
per day per herd of 2,500 sheep. This 
cottonseed meal cake costs an average 
of about $40 per ton laid down in 
Idaho and Utah points, which is $2 
per hundred weight, or about $6 per 
day. If we can save one good ewe per 
day with her wool and lamb we will 
pay for the daily consumption of feed. 
If, however, winter sets in rigorously, 
the snow is deep and the weather 





around or below zero, best results can 
only be obtained by feeding in con- 
junction with the above ration of cot- 
tonseed meal cake from one and one- 
half to two pounds of hay per head per 
day. The hay can be discontinued 
when the weather moderates and the 
wind has sufficiently drifted the snow 
and made the range bare so that the 
sheep can find their natural forage. 

I might suggest that during the 
bucking season, if the weather is at 
all severe and if grazing conditions are 
not ideal, it will always pay to give 
the sheep a ration of about two ounces 
per head per day of cottonseed meal 
cake. This will result invariably in 
an increased lamb crop, as it not only 
keeps the ewes, but the rams as well, 
in much better heart and a better con- 
junction is obtained. 

In conclusion I would like to add a 
few words as to the relative merits of 
corn and cottonseed meal cake. The 
meal cake when pressed and broken 
into nut size is an ideal feed for the 
sheep. There is practically no _ loss 
when properly distributed over the 
feeding area. Herders must be care- 
fully instructed to scatter it over a 
wide area and very thinly and not to 
drop it in bunches or windrows. A 
little time and attention will enable 
one to do this most effectively with 
practically no loss. If dropped in 
windrows the strongest ewes will in- 
variably get the lion’s share to the 
detriment of the weak sheep who 
really need it the most. It must be 
scattered well to give them all an equal 
chance. Cottonseed meal cake has 
over four times the food value of 
shelled corn. Thus, a two-horse team 
can carry out to the sheep camp on 
the range over the average road from 
two to three thousand pounds of the 
cake in sacks. This will feed a band 
of twenty-five hundred sheep from 
seven to ten days, whereas, the same 
team if hauling corn would only carry 
out enough to feed the same sheep 
from two to three days. This point 
alone is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. I would caution the purchaser 
of cottonseed meal cake to be 
careful 


very 
and explicit in ordering the 
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right size. Insist on getting the NUT 
SIZE only. The pea size is entirely 
too small and will result in consider- 
able waste. This product is manu- 
factured principally in the cotton belt 
and can be obtained from many 
sources. [ notice some concerns 
which carry advertisements in the 
“Wool Grower,” and a letter address- 
ed to the secretary would no doubt 
elicit proper information. 





FINE SHEEP PASTURES. 





Mr. A. G. Butterfield of Weiser, 
Idaho, has been trying different 


grasses in an effort to determine what 
mixture made the best irrigated 
pasture for sheep and other livestock. 
He has several pastures of about 
fifteen acres each that are used in a 
system of rotation and by this means 
carry a large number of sheep during 
the grazing season. About these 
pastures Mr. Butterfield spoke as fol- 
lows: “I have found that a mixture 
of orchard grass, blue grass and white 
clover make the best pasture. The 
orchard grass comes up very early in 
the spring and furnishes good feed be- 
fore the blue grass or white clover is 
ready. Later in the season the orchard 
grass shades the ground and protects 
the moisture. A mixture of this kind 
makes a better pasture and will carry 
more stock than alfalfa but it requires 
more water on account of having shal- 
low roots. We have some loss from 
bloat on the mixed pasture but it is 
not nearly so great as on alfalfa in this 
section. These pastures will carry 
about 15 sheep per acre throughout 
the season by rotating them. In ad- 
dition to the sheep we pasture our 
work horses and milch cow in these 
fields but they eat the coarse grass 
that the sheep do not relish so much.” 

We saw these pastures the middle 
of September and they were in fine 
shape after having been used all sum- 
mer. In many places the grass was 
four inches high and all over the field 
the stand was very dense. 





Advertising in the National Wool 
Grower bring results. 
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=HAMPSHIRES= 


| N 














Grand champion carload fat range HAMPSHIRE grade lambs. 
International Fat Stock Show 1912. 











WE STILL HAVE 


FOR SALE 


A number of yearling and older HAMPSHIRE RAMS and LAMBS of the same 
grade that has produced the MARKET LAMB that has made our name synonymous 
with QUALITY and TOP MARKET PRICES. 











FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


WOOD LIVE STOCK CO. - Spencer, Idaho 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President H. C, WOOD, Manager 
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OUR WOOL SHORTAGE. 





As tending to show the very decided 
reduction in the wool clip of 1913 over 
the year 1912, we publish below the 
weight of wool and the price received 
for 29 clips of New Mexico wool for 
the years 1912 and 1913. As these are 
the same clips in each instance they 


1912 
392,000 Ibs. @ $0.14%4 
80,000 lbs. @ 17% 


25,000 lbs.@ 15 
27,000 lbs.@ «15 
47,000 Ibs.@ .15 
26,000 Ibs.@ .14 
15,000 Ibs. @  .1634 

259,000 lbs. @ .18 
41,000 Ibs. @, _ .17 
27,000 lbs:@ .14 
39,000 Ibs. @ .16 
72,000 lbs.@ .14% 
26,000 Ibs. @ 16 
27,0001bs.@ .16 


56,000 lbs. @ .13% 
69,0001bs.@  .1634 
22,000 Ibs: @ .14% 
25,000 Ibs. @ .16 
149,000 Ibs.@ 13% 
95,000 lbs. @ 13% 
33,000 Ibs. @ 13 
10,000 lbs.@ 15% 
52,000 lbs.@ .14%4 
35,000 lbs.@ .14 
61,000 lbs. @ .13% 


35,000 Ibs. @ 15 
49,000 Ibs. @ 15 
43,000 Ibs. @ 17 
13,000 Ibs. @ .16% 


Total 1,850,000 Ibs.@_ .153 


furnish an exact comparison. The av- 
erage price for this wool in 1912 was 
15.3 cents, for 1913, the same wool av- 
eraged 13.1 cents. These 29 clips pro- 
duced 1,850,000 pounds in 1912, while 
in 1913, they yielded but 1,188,000 
pounds a reduction of 662,000 pounds 
or a loss of practically 36 per cent in 
twelve months. 


1913 

112,000 Ibs. @ $0.11 
65,000 lbs. @ 14% 
31,000 lbs. @ .12 
24,000 lbs.@ .13% 


49,000 Ibs.@ .12 
25,000lbs.@ 12 
19,000 Ibs.@ .14 

¢*159,.000 Ibs. @ .14%4 

- 30,000 Ibs. @ 15 
32,000 lbs. @ 12 
30,000 Ibs. @ 15 


- 50,000 lbs. @ .14%4 
20,000 Ibs. @ .12% 
35,000 lbs. @ 15% 
33,000 lbs. @ 11% 
22,000 lbs. @ .14% 

* 14,000 lbs.@_.12 
14,000 lbs.@ .14% 
110,000 lbs. @ 11% 
81,000lbs.@ 11% 
22,000 lbs.@ .11% 


14,000 Ibs. @ .15 
30,000 Ibs. @ 12 
3,000 Ibs. @ 12 


56,000 Ibs. @ .12 

16,000 1bs.@ 14% 
43,000 lbs.@ .14% 
40,000 lbs.@ .14% 


9,000 lbs.@ 15 


Total 1,188,000 lbs.@__.131 








EXPRESS RATES. 





Tor many years the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been investigat- 
ing the rates charged by our express 
companies and they have now issued 
an order, effective October 15th, that 
reduces all express rates an average 
about 16 per cent. This is a most 
timely move on the part of the commis- 
sion and will mean a saving of many 
million dollars to the shippers. While 
the reduction is very important, it 
could well have been much greater and 
still have fallen within the bounds of 


justice to all concerned. The express 
companies of course predict that they 
will be driven out of business by these 
new rates, but if they are it will simply 
be because they are incompetent to 
handle any business on a legitimate 
basis. 

For years and years these express 
companies have levied a heavy toll on 
the public, not only in the exorbitant 
rates charged, but in the arbitrary and 
uncompromising manner in which their 
business has been conducted. The re- 
port of the commission indicates that 
the express companies were not even 
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able to organize their business on a 
business basis and maintained a maze 
of rates which were not even intelli- 
gible to the agents of the company, let 
alone the public. These rates were 
based upon the theory that they could 
be collected and had little if any ref- 
erence to the cost of the service. 


We are not much alarmed about the 
express companies being driven out 
of business by the new rates, for the 
actual capital invested in the business 
is very small even though the stocks 
sold are very large. The Interstate Com_ 
merce Commission has worked out a 
simplified system of rates for these ex- 
press companies which are decidedly 
simple and which will enable the 
agents of the companies to find the 
proper rate, something that has not 
previously been possible. 





COTSWOLDS FOR WYOMING. 





Mr. W. T. Hogg of Cody, Wyoming, 
was down to the Butterfield sale at 
Weiser, Idaho. While there he pur- 
chased some eighty head of Cotswold 
rams and shipped them to Cody, 
Wyoming. This is a section of the 
country that in the past has seldom 
used any of the mutton breeds, devot- 
ing its attention exclusively to 
Merinos. Low wool prices has di- 
rected attention to mutton thus this 
shipment of Cotswold rams. While at 
Weiser, Mr. Hogg also bought some 
registered Rambouillet rams _ that 
possess a very high degree of quality. 
A couple of these rams would be real 
top notchers in any country. 





RECENT AUSTRALIAN 
RAM SALES. 





On another page of this issue is 
shown a half tone of the highest priced 
Australian ram sold in recent times. 
The firm that raised this ram now re- 
port the following rams sold in the last 
two months. One two-year old, $2.- 
000.00; 1 yearling, $2,500.00; 1 yearling 
$1,250.00. 1 yearling, $500.00. 1 
yearling, $1,000.00. 20 earlings at 
$500.00 each. 2 ewes, $500.00 each. 





Or 
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More and Better Wool From Present Sheep 


HE tariff board, along with its 
fi other investigations, undertook 

to determine the cost per pound 
of growing wool on the western ranges. 
To this end its agents examined the 
books and in other ways personally in- 
vestigated the operations of represent- 


ative flock owners throughout the 
states west of the Missouri river. The 
report on Shedule K contains the 


(By PROF. J. A. HILL) 


he knows to a cent what he received 
for his wool and what his mutton sales 
netted him. Moreover, any statements 
he may choose to make concerning 
these items can easily be verified from 
other sources. Nothing depends on 
the judgment of the investigator. It 
is also likely, from the very nature of 
these items, that the average receipts 
per head as calculated from the total 


per head, of which $1.05 came from the 
sale of the average clip of 7.3 pounds 
of wool of the average price of 15.9 
cents per pound. The remaining $1.39 
per head of the average total receipts 
came, of the “other 
sources.” 


course, from 

Although wool prices were low in 
1911, it is not claimed that the fore- 
going figures show the relative import- 





85-pound Lambs in the Government Pasture Test, Wallowa, Oregon 


figures from 330 concerns, which in 
1911, the year of the investigation, 
owned over three million sheep, or say 
an eighth, perhaps, of the sheep then 
in the range states. 

Now the figures from this investiga- 
tion which are likely to be the most re- 
liable are those dealing with the tota) 
receipts from the sale of wool and mut- 
ton.. For no matter how slipshod a 
flock owner may be in his bookkeeping, 


sales of the concerns investigated will 
be substantially those of the entire 
range section for the year of the in- 
vestigation. 

The report shows that for the 330 
concerns under consideration, 43 per 
cent of the total receipts came from 
the sale of wool and the remaining 57 
per cent from “other sources,” that is 
the sale of mutton. It also shows that 
the average total receipts were $2.44 


ance of wool and mutton as sources of 
income for the flock owner either now 
or in the immediate future. It is 
highly probable, to say the least, that 
for some time to come the receipts 
from wool sales will produce a much 
smaller proportion of the total receipts 
of the wool industry than they did in 
1911. They do show, however, that, 
even if wool prices reach the lowest 
level that reasonably can be expected, 








10 


as long as there is a sheep industry in 
the range states, just so long will the 
production of wool continue to be an 
important part of the industry. Sup- 
pose the average ranch price of wool 
falls to seven cents and stays there, 
producing say only one-fifth of the 
total receipts of the business. Truly, 
then wool will have become a by-pro- 
duct of the mutton industry, should the 
industry survive, but many a business 
owes its success or failure to the atten- 
tion given to a by-product of relatively 
much less importance than wool will 
be even then. With ten cent wool, an 
average clip of 10% pounds per head 
would bring the average receipts from 
wool up to those of 1911, and 10% 
pounds is by no means an impossi- 
bility. 

These are things that should be kept 
in mind at this time when one hears 
much wild talk to the effect that wool 
will soon not be worth shearing and 
that mutton is to be the only consider- 
ation from now on. For in these criti- 
cal times the flockmaster cannot afford 
to neglect the most trifling source of 
income, and the events of the next ten 
years will show that the survivors will 
be those who, while developing the 
sheep’s carcass have at the same time 
developed the fleece to the highest pos- 
sible degree that is consistent with a 
good carcass. 

The ‘flock owner is not concerned 
alone with developing a sheep that will 
suit the conditions of the future. He 
must wring every possible cent of in- 
come from the sheep he now owns in 
order to survive the present. Here, 
again, it will be found that the atten- 
tion given to the production of better 
wool will in many cases make the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 
At first sight, it may seem that the 


only way to improve the wool produc- . 


tion is by means of breeding, which is 
at best a question of years. On the 
contrary, the sheepman who begins 
right now to give the matter his intel- 
ligent attention will be able to add 
many dollars to the value of the clip 
which he will obtain next spring. 

In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that wool like all other forms of 
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hair is a part of the animal body and 
a very intimate part at that, and not a 
sort of independent blanket by which 


nature protects the sheep from the 
storms of winter. The sheep has to 
produce its own wool. It would be 


possible to emphasize this fact by 
showing how the wool fiber grows 
from a bulb in the skin but it is not 
necessary. Ordinary observation will 
prove it to anyone. Does one expect 
to find a sleek, silky coat on a sick 
horse or a skinny cow? Nor will one 
find soft, lustrous wool on a poor, un- 
healthy ewe. Not only will the wool 
be harsh and of poor luster, but it will 
be lacking in strength as well. 

The character of wool which a sheep 
produces is so closely related to its 
other bodily functions that any severe 
shock even one from which the animal 
soon recovers, causes a weak spot in 
the wool which greatly diminishes the 
value of the fleece, often causing the 
part that grew prior to the shock to be 
lost altogether. It is a common sight 
in feed lots to see sheep that have 
“slipped their wool” because of the 
shock induced by over feeding. Wool 
buyers sometimes assert that they can 
tell the approximate dates of the more 
severe storms by means of the “tender 
spots” in the wool. 

Now, since the manufacturer re- 
quires wool which is soft and lustrous 
as well as of good strength through- 


out its whole length, the facts just _ 


cited have a very practical application. 
The flock owner who is trying to in- 
crease his wool production by increas- 
ing its value will do all in his power 
to keep his sheep well nourished, in 
good general health, and, as far as pos- 
sible protected from shocks of any 
kind. He will not aim to give his 
sheep the least care that will enable 
them to go through the winter and 
produce some sort of a lamb crop in 
the spring, but rather he will plan to 
give them the best food and shelter 
that he can afford. He will not only 
provide hay and grain as an insurance 
against severe losses from storms, but 
he will plan to feed even in good 
weather if range conditions warrant it. 
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Another way in which the general 
health of our range flocks can be im- 
proved, thus increasing their wool pro- 
duction, is to eradicate the sheep tick. 
There is no doubt that the western 
wool clip is damaged thousands of dol- 
lars by these parasites. Even if they 
do not injure the fleece, there is no 
profit in feeding ticks. Yet the work 
of Dr. Swingle at the Wyoming Ex- 
periment Station has led him to the 
conclusion that if a systematic and 
comprehensive plan of dipping were 
carried out, sheep ticks in the west 
would become as rare as mosquitoes in 
the Canal Zone, such a campaign to 
cost less than the present haphazard 
system of dipping. His work on the 
sheep tick will soon be published in 
the form of a bulletin, a copy of which 
should be possessed by every sheep 
owner. 

Sometimes the shock to the sheep 
from dipping causes weak places to be 
developed in the wool. Hence every 
precaution should be taken to render 
this shock as light as possible, such as 
sheltering the wet sheep from the di- 
rect rays of the hot sun and dipping 
only in mild weather. If the dipping 
is done as soon as possible after shear- 
ing, any damage to the wool caused 
by it will be near the end. of the fiber 
and thus cause the least possible harm. 

The simple experiment of placing a 
lock of wool’ on a roof where it will 
be undisturbed for a year shows that 
wool fiber is injured by exposure to 
the weather. Therefore more shelter 
for range sheep will mean a better 
quality of wool: Moreover, the injuri- 
ous effect of sand and alkali dust is 
readily apparent to anyone who has 
compared the backs of Territory fleeces 
with their sides and bellies. Hence, 
so far as he has any choice in the mat- 
ter the flock owner will select the 
ranges that are the freest from sand 
and dust. It is also obvious that a 


great deal can be done toward increas- 
ing the value per head of next year’s 
wool clip by giving due consideration 
to the fleece at the time of selecting 
the culls that go to the butcher this 
fall. It costs no more to care for and 
but little if any more to feed a sheep 
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SHIPPERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Will obtain the best of service by 
consigning to 


THE KNOLLIN SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 


CHICAGO : SOUTH OMAHA : KANSAS CITY : SOUTH ST. JOSEPH : DENVER 

















“Our Rams and Former Purchasers Are 


Our Best Advertisements ’ 
Could more be expected than stated by Mr. McCabe? 


Mountain Home, Idaho, June 20, 1913. 
Messrs. Knollin & Finch, 


Soda Springs, Idaho 
Gentlemen: 

Yours of the 24th at hand. I am pleased to hear from you as it shows you are still interested in the rams you 
sell, even after they have been sold and delivered.- I bought sixty ram lambs of you last fall and put them in a herd of 
2250 half blood Cotswold ewes the 5th of November and started them to the desert. 1 had another band that I put 
bucks into the 16th of November and left them in until the 16th of December. So | left the ram lambs in until | took 
all the rams out the 1 6th of December, or a total of 42 days. I never had one stray out of the herd and only lost one 
ram lamb and that was killed in the herd by coyotes. I never fed these lambs a bit of grain or anything from the time 
they were put in the herd until they were taken out. After they were taken out they were driven sixty miles in four 
days showing they were still in fine condition. We had an exceptionally bad fall for bucking as we did not have any 
green feed and water was scarce, and owing to not having any storms they had to be driven to water every other day. 
My partner was afraid that our ewes were too large for the ram lambs to serve. | will say that under all the disadvantages we 
had to contend with the lamb rams did excellent. The herd was practically bucked up in twenty days and this spring 
I lambed this band out in two herds. One herd was marked and docked the 4th of May, 122 per cent., the other the 
6th of May, 125 per cent. (This is not hot air as | still have the lambs to show it). 1 do not think there is over one 
per cent. of the lambs but are well marked with the Shropshire. 

One of my neighbors who purchased 75 head of you last fall told me he would want more next fall and that’ he 


was almost afraid to tell you how well pleased he is for fear that he would not be able to buy them of you for fifteen 
dollars per head this next fall. 


Wishing you success, we are, 
Yours truly, 
J. B. WHITSON & CO., 
By F. R. McCABE. 





WE BREED SHROPSHIRES 
ess 
KNOLLIN & FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho _ KNOLLIN 
WE BREED RAMBOUILLETS and OXFORDS ™ ; J. : 


KNOLLIN & MYRUP, Howe, Idaho South Omaha, Neb. 
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that produces ten pounds of wool than 
it does one that produces but five. 

In choosing between two sheep that 
are equal with respect to the weight 
and quality of wool they produce, the 
preference should be given the one with 
the longest staple. For length is a 
most valuable quality in wool, a dif- 
ference of half an inch in the length 
often making the difference of a cent 
or more in the price. In this connec- 
tion, it may be well to call attention to 
the effect which the time and manner 
of shearing have on the length of wool. 
If sheep are to be kept a number ot 
years, they should be sheared about 
the same time each year in order that 
the wool will not be long one year and 
short the next. Whether the shearing 
is done by hand or machine will mat- 
ter but little, for the wool that is left 
one year will be there to be shorn the 
next. If, however, the sheep are to go 
to the packer before they are shorn 
again, their wool should be allowed to 
grow as long as they will carry it well, 
and then they should be machine shorn. 

In nis effort to obtain wool which 
shall be of good and even length, the 
flock owner should be on his guard 
against a certain bad practice which is 
prevalent among both hand and ma- 
chine shearers. This is the practice 
of making “reclips.” It comes from 
the shearer making the first clip too 
far away from the skin and then try- 
ing to cover his poor work by clipping 
off the stubble that remains on the 
sheep. It is very destructive of wool 
values and should be discouraged in 
every way possible. The writer is 
well aware of the fact that with the 
labor conditions that prevail in the 
west, the flock owner usually consid- 
ers himself lucky to get his sheep 
sheared at all, let alone stipulating the 
manner in which the work shall be 
done. Nevertheless, this point should 
be kept in mind and the worst offend- 
ers should be gradually weeded out of 
the shearing gangs. 

It is hoped that the foregoing sug- 
gestions will be of some value in aid- 
ing those who are interested in bring- 
ing the output of our present wool 
growing plant up to the maximum. 





The manner in which this output is 
cared for and marketed is a most im- 
portant factor in determining whether 
or not the plant can be operated at a 
profit. This side of wool production 
has recently however, been very ably 
discussed in the literature of the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
company, so that at present I shall go 
no further than to say that I am heart- 
ily in sympathy with this campaign for 
better methods of handling wool. 





GOOD SHROPSHIRE LAMBS. 





The lambs we had on the market at 
Omaha during the first part of Sep- 
tember this year were lambs sired by 
Shropshire rams which we purchased 
last fall. These were purebred rams. 
The ewes which produced the lambs 
were of the Rambouillet-Cotswold 
type; very large, smooth sheep. They 
were May lambs and were less than 
four months old at the time of sale 
and weighed 67 pounds. They were 
on the market three days, September 
3rd, 4th and 5th, and topped the mar- 
ket each day. 

The excellent quality of these lambs 
can only be attributed to their superior 
breeding, excellent care and abundance 
of range food. 

THE ADAMS-McGILL CO., 
Nevada. 





SHEEP FOR UNITED STATES. 





The department of agriculture for 
England has just issued a statement 
showing the number of sheep exported 
from that country during the month 
of July, 1913, as well as the average 
value of such sheep. During July, 
1913, 649 sheep were exported to the 
United States at an average value of 
$29.50 each. It seems to us that this 
is a rather low average value and the 
exports must contain many very cheap 
sheep. During the same month there 
was exported to the Argentine 1,063 
sheep at an average value of $88.09. 
Ninety-nine head went to Canada at 
an average value of $49.00; 125 head 
went to Germany at an average of 
$52.11; 188 head to Uruguay at an av- 
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erage of $44.50. This table makes 
things look as if the lowest priced 
sheep were coming to the United 
States. It may be however, that the 
shipments contained no exceptionally 
high priced rams. This would reduce 
the average. 





PROTECTION TO 
SHEEP BREEDERS. 





Recently at a meeting of sheep 
breeders in South Africa is was pro- 
posed that a law be passed providing 
that when sheep were imported into 
that country that they be examined on 
arrival by a commission of three ex- 
perts and the sheep be divided into 
three classes known as firsts, seconds 
and thirds, and each class to be perma- 
nently branded. This would soon put 
an end to the importation of inferior 
sheep. The scheme has much to com- 
mend it. 





KARAKULE SHEEP 
FOR CANADA. 





(Consul 
town.) 

Prince Edward Island, the center of 
the black fox breeding movement, is 
also to become the first Canadian lo- 
cality. to produce so-called Persian 
lamb pelts. Nine Karakule sheep from 
the ranch of Dr. C. C. Young, at 
Belen, Texas, constituting all the 
Karakule sheep now on that ranch, 
will be transferred to the vicinity of 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
in the immediate future. Dr. Young 
is spending a considerable portion of 
the present summer on Prince Edward 
Island, and thinks that the climate is 
suitable to the propagation of such 
Karakule Breeds as the Doozbai and 
small Arabi of Bokhara, Central Asia. 
He will retain a large interest in the 
business after it has been brought to 
the island although leading fox breed- 
ers are behind the enterprise. The 
number of animals in the herd which 
will reach Charlottetown is eleven, two 
of them nonfur-producing breeds noted 
for their great weight. 


Wesley Frost, Charlotte- 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


“THE LAST WOOL YEAR” (Sy R. H. HARROWELL) 


HE 1912-13 wool season having 
a closed, it is interesting to review 
it as a means of seeing how Aus- 
tralian growers came out, and what the 
clip actually yielded. The value of the 
1,804,801 bales of wool which were sold 


in the Australian and New Zealand 
markets during the year _ realized 
$119,763,244.98 as against 1,926,926 


bales, realizing $110,043,244.98 for the 
previous year. And if the quantity 
sold in London is added the total pro- 
duction last year amounts up to $149, - 
126,820.66. In fact notwithstanding 
there were over nine and a quarter 
million less sheep in the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand, this season 
the clip realized over $5,860,000 more 
than last year. 


T note that in the United States 
growers market their wool in sacks and 
not in the bale or pack which is the 
regulation thing in this country. It 
was reported a little while ago that 
nearly all Australian growers used 
paper lined wool bales, but such is not 
a fact. Indeed, I don’t suppose one 
grower in a thousand uses a paper 
lined bale. They all use a regulation 
size jute pack costing about 61 cents 
and when filled they generally range 
about the same weight. The average 
weight of bale in the past clip was 
about 321 pounds. 

The progress that has been made as 
regards putting heavier fleeces on the 
sheep is emphasized by the fact that 
seventeen years ago it took about 60 
fleeces (averaging fleeces off lambs and 
full grown sheep) to fill a_ bale, 
whereas it now only takes 46. Roughly 
speaking this shows that 46 sheep now 
return as much wool as 60 sheep did 
seventeen years ago. In these days 
the clip averaged about 16% bales per 
1,000 sheep whereas now it averages 
about 21% bales per 1,000. 

The value of a bale of wool neces- 
sarily varies with the tone of the wool 
market but during last season the 
value per bale worked out at $66.38% 


as compared with $57.23% in 1911-12 
and $60.85 in 1910-11. 


Another interesting point revealed 
by the statistics dealing with the wool 
clip is in regard to the increase of cross- 
bred wool. The figures show that 
there is a steady increase of crossbred 
wool, and it now amounts to 31 per 
cent of the whole clip, but this aver- 
age includes New Zealand where the 
major portion of 20,000,000 sheep is 
crossbred. At any rate the Australian 
and New Zealand figures, lumped to- 
gether show the percentage of cross- 
bred is as above mentioned as com- 
pared with 28 per cent the previous 
year, 24 per cent in 1910, and 22 per 
cent in 1909. 


GREASY MERINO FLEECE: 


1900-1 





charges: “In consequence of the large 
increases that have taken place in the 
cost of all classes of labor in and con- 
nected with wool stores, all material, 
cartage, and the extra expense of pro- . 
viding additional show room space in 
order to meet the demands of the buy- 
ers to permit of increased proportions 
of clips being shown, it has been found 
necessary to slightly increase the 
charges for wool selling in Melbourne 
and Geelong, and the under mentioned 
rates have been agreed upon, to take 
effect from the July Ist, 1913, namely: 

Receiving, weighing, warehousing, 
lotting, repacking, sale expenses, etc., 
one-fourth cent per pound. 


Commission, $972 and under, 3 per 


AVERAGE QUALITY.—(Average Price). 


l2 


The Above Australian Prices are in Pence and One Penny Equals Two Cents 


Dividing the net weight of wool 
produced last season by the number 
of sheep shorn, the average weight per 
head works out at 7 pounds, as com- 
pared with 6 pounds and 9 ounces in 
1907-8. This of course includes lambs, 
which materially reduce the average 
cut by grown sheep. 

The cost of shearing sheep in Aus- 
tralia works out roughly at about 
twelve cents per head. 

Wool brokering and selling charges 
are about 2 per cent of the value real- 
ized at the sale and freight charges to 
Europe are about 134 cents per pound. 
In Victoria owing to labor troubles 
the brokers have issued the following 
notice to growers ia regard to selling 


cent ; $972, to $2,430, 2 per cent; over 
$2,430,144 per cent. 

Insurance, $.00365 per cent. 

The increase in the charges as com- 
pared with those in force previously 
amounts to about 20 cents per bale.” 

With increased cost of labor, selling 
charges, and ever increasing taxation, 
wool growers have to be continually 
progressing in some way or other. The 
stud breeders are doing great work in 
generally raising the standard of the 
sheep as evidenced by the figures 
given above. It is to their big stud 
flocks that we look to keep the in- 
dustry going. A fall of one pound per 
sheep in the average weight cut by 
the flocks of the Commonwealth would 
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aggregate a loss of millions of pounds 
per annum, and further loss would be 
incurred if the general quality of the 
wool and its selling value were to de- 
crease. Both these slumps could hap- 
pen if our stud flocks were allowed to 
deteriorate. The danger is that, in 
endeavoring to bring about closer set- 
tlement and to compel the owners of 
large estates to sell out, heavy taxa- 
tion has been imposed. The Federal 
Land tax is most unjust in its applica- 
tion because, though primarily in- 
tended to force large holdings into the 
market for subdivisional purposes, it 
falls upon those who occupy purely 
grazing land, which is now being put 
to its best use. There is therefore no 
object in placing this burden upon land 
which is being properly occupied, and 
the danger is that the imposition will 
tend towards the disposal of some es- 
tates upon which old established stud 
flocks are maintained. This would be 
nothing short of a calamity. 

The Federal Land tax was brought 
in three years ago by the Labor gov- 
ernment which was defeated at the 
general elections in May last. The 
tax is a graduated one and it is based 
upon the unimproved value of the 
land. <A deduction of $24,300 is al- 
lowed, also the value of the improve- 
ments, and then the tax works out at 
two cents on $5.00 up to $72,900, four 
cents up to $145,800, six cents to $218,- 
700, eight cents to $291,600 and so on 
up to twelve cents for estates, having 
a taxable value of over $364,500. 

Great difficulty is being experienced 
in arriving at the true unimproved 
value. When the act first came into 
operation, owners had to get the valu- 
ing done themselves, and were under 
heavy penalty for any attempt to de- 
liberately undervalue. After the act 
had been in operation, however, for 
two years, official valuators were sent 
out, and by adopting a different method 
of arriving at the unimproved value 
have trumped the taxable values up in 
a great many cases to an enormous 
extent. Not only have the owners to 
pay on this increased basis, but the in- 
crease has been made retrospective, 
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with the result that many wool grow- 
ers this year have been called upon to 
find lump sums in some cases up to 
$19,440 more than they calculated 
upon. It is understood that test cases 
will be prepared in order to arrive at 
some uniformity in determining the 
unimproved value. 

This tax of course only falls upon 
freehold land, and as a large portion 
of our wool is grown upon country 
leased from the crown, it does not fall 
upon every grower. 

Dalgety & Co. Ltd. have just issued 
their annual review, which deals most 
comprehensively with the wool trade 
of Australia and New Zealand. Their 
remarks on the subject of classing may 
prove instructive to your readers so I 
pen them as follows: 

There is little doubt that when it 
comes to returns per head, year in 
and year out, the flockmaster who dips 
and feeds his sheep and_ skirts his 
fleeces carefully, not necessarily heav- 
ily, invariably outdistances his neigh- 
bor who does not do these things. 
Overclassing of wool is almost as bad 
as not classing at all; nor is heavy 
skirting of the majority of fleeces 
necessary. It is advisable when the 
wool permits to make the lots as large 
as possible, while woolrollers should 
be made to use some judgment as to 
the skirting of fleeces, and not be al- 
lowed, as is too often the case, to tear 
the wool off whenever it happens to be 
hanging over the table. The rolling 
of the fleece is also most important, 
and it is desirable not to tie it even by 
twisting up the neck wool, while ty- 
ing the fleece with any kind of twine 
is, of course, unpardonable, and, we are 
glad to say, now practically unheard 
of in Australia. 

It is still necessary to impress upon 
growers the great desirability of seeing 
that the skirting of the fleeces, if done 
at all, is carefully supervised, and that 
any short, yolky, black-tipped fleeces 
which, happily, are fast disappearing 
from the best flocks, now that the Ver- 
mont blood has gone out of favor, be 
kept separate from those which are 
more shafty and better conditioned. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION. 





The International Livestock exposi- 
tion will be held in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 29 to December 6, 1913. This is 
the worlds great stock show and is 
increasing in popularity every year. 
It is already our greatest sheep show 
but we hope wool growers will assist 
in making it still greater. Sheep men 
who have business in the east may 
well postpone the trip until “Interna- 
tional time” and then get the benefit 
of a special railroad rate as well as the 
opportunity of seeing a livestock show 
that is well worth a trip across the 
continent. 





MEAT INSPECTION AGAIN. 





As we announced in an early edition 
of this paper Dr. A. D. Melvin, chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry had 
gone to the Argentine to study the meat 
inspection system of that country, we 
are now advised that his work in the 
Argentine has been completed and he 
has gone to Brazil to look over the sit- 
uation at that point. 

With the prospects of an increasing 
meat trade with the United States, Uru- 
guay recently sent Dr. Munoz Xim- 
enez, chief of the Bureau of Animal Jn- 
dustry of that country, to Chicago to 
study our meat inspection system. His 
work is completed and he has now re- 
turned to Uruguay,. much amazed at 
the perfection of our inspection ser- 
vice. 





BULLETIN ON SHEEP TICK. 





For about two years the Wyoming 
Experiment Station has been making 
extensive experiments to determine the 
life history and habits of the sheep tick 
in order that such information could 
be made use of in a campaign to eradi- 
cate this plague. This station has now 
issued bulletin No. 99—The Life His- 
tory of The Sheep Tick. This bulletin 
should be in the hands of all sheepmen 
and it will be sent free upon applica- 
tion to Director of Experiment Station, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
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RAMS FOR SALE 








500 Pure Bred Yearling Lincoln Rams entitled to Registration,’ also Linco 
Ram Lambs and Ewes of the highest quality. 
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ALSO 


200 Pure Bred and High Grade Yearling Hampshire Rams. 
500 Pure Bred and High Grade Hampshire Ram Lambs dropped in February. 


These rams are range raised and in fine condition. 
They represent the best blood obtainable. 


WRITE OR CALL ON 


LAIDLAW & LINDSAY, Bellevue, Idaho 








LINCOLNS - HAMPSHIRES 
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Our English Wool Letter 


“SLACK MARKETS” (From Our Correspondent) 


Bradford, England, Sept. 13, 1913. 
OOL interests are nothing near 
so active or trade so good as 
we have been accustomed to see- 
ing during recent years. It is quite 
true that the past month has _ been 
mostly of a holiday character, and 
though we have known the month of 
August to be one of the best of the 
whole year, the one just past will go 
down to history as being marked with 
almost one continuous absence of 
business. It is quite true that during 
the second week of the month a fair 
weight of both tops and yarns were 
turned over, but the improvement was 
not continued, and what was done 
simply relieved the position of top- 
makers and spinners, without leaving 
behind a fraction profit. Ever since 
last Whitsuntide wool markets have 
been anything but good, and it is un- 
fortunate that such a tapering off of 
business has to be recorded. This can 
be taken as evidence that the trade in 
textiles has reached its zenith for the 
time being, and as one takes stock and 
looks squarely at the factors in oper- 
ation, we are compelled to say that 
business is nothing near so good as it 
was. Although West Riding mills are 
not really quiet, there is not the con- 
fident feeling which one would like to 
see, and which is always the precursor 
of a successful time. We have been 
so accustomed to a boom, that directly 
there is a slowing down a good deal of 
complaining is done, and it is bound to 
take time for topmakers, spinners, and 
manufacturers to get accustomed to 
these somewhat quieter conditions. 
Steady Wool Values. 

The month has been marked with 
steady wool values, but that is all that 
can be said. Perhaps it has not been 
so barren of business as some have 
tried to make out, but all the same we 
are not able to report a sustained de- 
velopment. As already said the early 
part of the month brought out some 
nice business, but the unfortunate part 
of the whole proceeding was that it 


was done at the lowest point which 
values so far have touched, and we 
cannot say that a profit was made on 
the tops sold. At the present time the 
topmaker is having anything but a 
pleasant experience, for whichever way 
we turn we find wool itself sell moder- 
ately well, but the price of tops keeps 
below what is warranted, the result 
being that the business passing is 
profitless. It is a fact that as low as 
2s 414d has been taken very frequently 
for average 64’s tops, and even today 
the best combing on the market of the 
quality named will not command more 
than 2s 5d. Where the wool has been 
bought to bring in a top at such a 
price we are at a perfect loss to see, 
and even the latest cables from Aus- 
tralia state that wool bought at the 
last Brisbane and Sydney sales and 
which cannot be landed in Bradford 
until the beginning of October, will 
cost from 2s 44d to 2s 5d. If we turn 
to crossbreds, we have the same un- 
satisfactory record to chronicle, some 
weights of 40’s prepared tops having 
been disposed of as low as 15%d. Yet 
for all that many of the best informed 
are of the opinion that at the forth- 
coming London sales crossbred wool 
will not sell very much differently from 
what it did last series, and if so, it is 
like adding insult to injury to expect 
topmakers to take anything like the 
figures named either for merinos or 
crossbreds. It can here be put on rec- 
ord that so far importers and topmak- 
ers have had a most unsatisfactory ex- 
perience all through this year, for im- 
porters have lost heavily—at least £1 
per bale—and the price for tops has 
been such as to do no good to anyone. 
The Cause of the Mischief. 

In considering the reason for unsat- 
isfactory prices and slack business, we 
must recognize the influence of wool 
values. Close observers of the textile 
world have seen for months that with 
these where they were, a profitable 
business could not be done, and whole- 
sale fabric buyers have lost confidence 


in their permanence. The fact is, ever @ 
since the Whitsuntide wholesale cloth- 
iers, merchants and shipping houses 
have been fighting tooth and nail 
against the high prices named by man- 
ufacturers, and instead of buying con- 
siderably more than they actually re- 
quired as was the case twelve months 
ago, a hand to mouth policy which has 
inevitably told against the movement 
of trade, has been in operation. If we 
go back twelve months, we find that 
manufacturers had double the amount 
of orders on their books for the spring 
of 1913 than they have today for the 
spring of 1914, simply because the 
high prices named have frightened 
them, and there is a movement on foot 
to limit operations until prices get 
back to what is considered a safe buy- 
ing basis. That is primarily the cause 
for the setback in wool values which 
we have seen, and unless America 
saves the situation by a large increase 
of orders, we cannot see how prices 
are going to get back to the recent 
high level. The lesson of the last six 
months is quite clear, namely, that 
there is a reasonable limit for values, 
and if they go beyond that, confidence 
is shaken, and the wholesale fabric 
trade, which is the ultimate court for 
determining them, refuses to follow. 
History is repeating itself. The long- 
est heads in the trade assert that values 
are simply undergoing a process of re- 
adjustment, and that when they get a 
little lower than they are today, there 
will be a recovery in business, and the 
placing of much larger orders than are 
being given out today. a 
The Outlook. 

Many readers of this issue will be 
concerned as to the future. At this 
writing there is no announcement of a 
final settlement of the tariff across the 
Atlantic, but that can come any day. 
We think free wool is now an absolute 
certainty, as well as much lower duties 
for tops, yarns, pieces, and all by-pro- 
ducts. If there is not free wool before 


December 1, many people will have to. 
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carry some dearly bought stocks for 
some months to come in the hope of 
finally getting out on the right side. 
No one likes such a long period of 
waiting, hence it looks to many people 
as if a somewhat trying period con- 
fronts the trade. There has been a 
good 10 per cent decline in Australian 
selling centers from the top point, but 
many are asking if that is sufficient to 
create confidence, and pave the way 
for another successful season in the 
Colonies. Unless America comes in 
as a big buyer, we hardly think it will, 
for it looks to us as if the coming Aus- 
tralian merino clip cannot be lifted suc- 
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the wool lofts of Europe. The late 
Balkan war has dealt a serious blow to 
the German textile trade, and it is sig- 
nificant that the deficiency in the last 
Australian and South American clips 
has made no difference simply because 
the lessened consumption has more 
than annulled the deficit in the clips 
named. The safest basis for renewed 
trade is somewhat lower wool values, 
though many pastoral readers in Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand will not relish 
such a statement. At the same time, 
the facts are there, and we feel it to be 
our duty to make them known. We 
are still hopeful of trade remaining 
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Editor’s Note: Since the above re- 
view of the London wool situation was 
written the 5th series of wool sales 
opened in London, September 23rd. 
At that sale wool values were well 
maintained for most discriptions and 
many Merino lots showed a good ad- 
vance. This would indicate that the 
period of uncertainty was over. 





COWS FOR IDAHO. 





Some time last spring F. R. Good- 
ing, Idaho, went east and purchased 
in Wisconsin 120 head of high grade 








Shropshire Stud Rams, Bred and Owned by Knollin & Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho 


cessfully on a basis of 2s 5d in the top, 
particularly with 100,000 bales in- 
crea-e. Of course, if America comes 
in and places important orders either 
for raw material, or partly or fully 
manufactured articles, it can soon alter 
the whole situation, but many in a 
position to know warn the trade about 
expecting too much. Our view is that 
America will make a considerable dif- 
ference to the wool and textile trades 
of the West Riding, and directly it is 
known when the new duties will come 
into operation, there will be a stir in 


good, but the safest of all foundations 
is reasonable wool values, and if there 
was not a prospect of America being 
a big buyer of either wool or partly 
and fully manufactured textiles, we 
should say that prices for the raw ma- 
terial would inevitably go still lower. 
However, there is undoubtedly in- 
creased purchasing power in the world, 
workers everywhere are better off, and 
in view of fairly good harvests the 
world over, we are looking for a con- 
tinuous good trade in wool and 
textiles. 


Jersey and Holstein dairy cows and 
shipped them to Gooding, Idaho, where 
he turned them over to the farmers on 
condition that they pay for them at the 
rate of three dollars per month. We 
are now advised that every one of 
these farmers has met his payments 
when due and that the investment has 
proven a highly profitable one for the 
stockmen. If the farmers on the irri- 
gated tracts of the west could get a 
million dairy cows on this basis we 
would hear much less condemnation 
of government irrigation. 
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THE BUTTERFIELD SALE. 





The dispersal sale of the Butterfield 
Livestock Company took place at 
Weiser, Idaho on September 16 and 17 
as had been advertised. While the 
sale was fairly well attended we felt 
that considering the class of stock that 
was being offered Mr. Butterfield was 
entitled to more buyers, however, what- 
ever the sale may have lacked in num- 
ber of bidders it made up in the active 
support of a few men who knew good 
sheep and was determined to have them 
at any reasonable cost. 

Before the sale took place it was 
generally known that most of the buy- 
ers present were after Hampshires and 
some misgivings was felt for the suc- 
cess of the Merino end. This was per- 
fectly natural for with the good price 
of mutton lambs and the low price of 
wool it followed that many sheep men 
would substitute mutton rams for the 
Merinos that they had been using. 
The result of the sale confirms this 
tendency but it also indicates that there 
is still many men who have an abiding 
faith in the future of the large type of 
Merino sheep and as the Merino rams 
outsold the Hampshires it would 
appear that these men are willing to 
back their judgment with their good 
hard cash. Of course it must be re- 
membered that the Rambouillets  of- 
fered were an exceptionally good lot 
and even thovgh the prices realized for 
them may seem thigh by comparison 
not a single ram brought more than he 
was worth and the best of them were 
worth decidedly more than they 
brought. On every hand around the 
sale ring was heard the prediction that 
the man who stayed with the good 
Rambouillet of large size and heavy 
fleece would in the end be the winner. 
Many of the men who have been most 
successful in producing the best Idaho 
fat lambs expressed the opinion that 
there already existed a demand for big 
Rambouillet ewes that could not be 
met and predicted that in the near fu- 
ture the demand for breeding ewes 
would lead to very high prices. Such 
prediction is worthy of credence for it 
will be these same men that will have 
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‘to pay whatever advance may take 


place. 


Mr. Butterfield opened the sale by 
offerings several pens of purebred 
range raised Hampshire ram _ lambs. 
These lambs were a mighty nice lot 
and sold as follows: " 

Per Head 
10 ram lambs, James _ Laid- 

law, Bellevue, Idaho .................. $ 31.00 
10 ram lambs, Squiniger & Co., 

Boise Idaho 
26 ram lambs, 


31.00 





Castro Alde- 


uocea, Boise, Idaho ...................... 32.00 
26 ram lambs, Squiniger & 

Aig MIU; CII. 6 crcicccrsntinrnidisinsn 31.00 
26 ram lambs, Squiniger & 

Ca., Bowe, Idaho 27.50 
25 ram lambs, W. E. Brersley, 
Dillon, Mont. 26.00 





21 ram lambs J. F. Fletcher, 
Corral, Idaho 
SU rams Jaabs, We FA Brers 
ley, Dition, Moat. ——— 
100 ram lambs, J. F. Fletcher, 
Corral, Idaho 
50 ram lambs, Squiniger & Co. 

















100 ram lambs, A. C. Bown, 
Boise, Idaho 26.00 
Boise, Idaho : 2500 
100 ram lambs, Wm. Johnson, 
Wells, Nevada 25.00 
100.ram lambs, Hugh Sproat, 
Boise, Idaho 22.00 





30 ram lambs, G. C. Corder, 
Mayfield, Idaho ~~ -.__ 
10 ram lambs, Scott Anderson, 
Boise, Idaho 
Average for 684 lambs, $25.88. 
Following the ram lambs _ several 
pens of registered Hampshire show 
ewes were sold. These ranged from 
lambs to four year olds. 
7 Ewe lambs, Wm. Johnson, 
Wells, Nev. $ 30.00 
2 Yearlings, M. McCauley, 
Aberdeen, Idaho — a 
3 Yearlings, K. Schmidt, Ore- 
gon City, Ore. 
5 Yearlings, K. Schmidt, Ore- 
gon City, Ore. 
1 Yearling, M. 
Aberdeen, Ida 
3 Yearlings, K. Schmidt, Ore- 
oe Se GR: cet 








40.0% 


34.00 





31.00 





McCauley, 
50.00 





34.00 
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4 aged ewes, Wm. Johnson, 





Wells, Nev. 38.00 
1 Yearling, K. Schmidt, Ore- 
City, Ore. 38.00 





Twenty-six ewes averaged $34.20. 
Purebred range ewes sold as follows: 











25 Ewes, McLay & Bunnel, 
Laramie, Wyo. $ 18.00 
50 Ewes, McLay & Bunnel, 
Laramie, Wyo. —._.___. . 18.00 
90 Ewes, McLay & Bunnel, 
Laramie, Wyo... 18.00 
20 Ewe lambs, K. Schmidt, Ore- 
gon City 21.50 
Average for 185 ewes $18.38. 
STUD RAMS 
1 Lamb, M. McCauley, Aber- 
deen, Idaho $ 62.50 
1 Lamb, J. Laidlaw, Bellevue, 
































Idaho 90.00 
1 Lamb, J. Laidlaw, Bellevue, 

Idaho 82.50 
1 Lamb, J. Laidlaw, Bellevue, 

Idaho 105.00 
1 Lamb, J. Laidlaw, Bellevue, 

Idaho 82.50 
1 Lamb, W. D. Keithley, Mid- 
1 lamb, Wm. Johnson, Wells, 

Nevada 47.50 
1 Lamb, J. Laidlaw, Bellevue, 

Idaho 87.50 
1 Lamb, Slick Bros., Boise, Ida 60.00 

vale, Idaho 37.50 
1 Lamb, Wm. Johnson WW. 37.50 
1 Lamb, W. D. Keithley —..... 42.50 

Idaho 40.00 
1 Lamb, Martin Kern, Boise, 
1 Lamb, W. Day, Parawan, Ut. 37.50 
1 Lamb, James Laidlaw ................ 38.00 
1 Lamb Wm. Johnson .W.... 35.00 
1 Lamb, W. C. Wilson, Weiser, 

Idaho 37.50 
1 Lamb, Steele 37.50 
1 Yearling, James Laidlaw ...... 105.00 
1 Yearling, James Laidlaw ...... 140.00 


1 Yearling, James Laidlaw ...... 110.00 
1-4 year old, Martin Kern 
1-4 year old, Martin Kern ~...... 
1-4 year old, McLay & Hum- 

mel 55.00 





1 Yearling, Martin Kern _.. 50.00 
1 Yearling, Martin Kern —.. 70.00 
1-3 year old, Martin Kern 65.00 
1 Yearling, Martin Kern —... 55.00 


1-2 year old, Martin Kern 











oO 


—— 


oo 
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1 Yearling, W. C. Wilson —..... 42.50 
1 Yearling, K. Schmidt 52.50 
1 Yearling, Wm. Johnson ...... 42.50 
1-4 year old, James Laidlaw........ 50.00 
1-2 year old 28.00 


Thirty-three rams averaged $61.70. 
The highest priced ram brought $140.00 
and four rams sold at over $100.00 each. 

Following the Hampshires Mr. But- 
terfield offered his Rambouillets and a 
fine lot they were. No doubt had these 
rams been offered in Australia or South 
Africa they would have brought three 
times as much as they did at this sale, 
for they represented everything that 
could be desired in stud rams. In the 
lot were several rams of outstanding 
quality representing the type that is 
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1 Yearling D. B. Drake 55.00 
1 Yearling, W. Day ~——. .. 120.00 








1 Yearling, W. T. Hogg, Cody, 

Wyoming 125.00 
1 Yearling, W. T. Hogg ............. 65.00 
1 Yearling, W. T. Hogg, —.......... 82.50 
1 Yearling, D. B. Drake ....W.... 50.00 
1 Yearling, J. Laidlaw — 55.00 
1 Yearling, D. B. Drake ........... 52.50 
1 Yearling, W. T. Hogg ........... 67.50 
1 Yearling, T. Turnbull — 60.00 
1 Yearling, T. Turnbull — 105.00 
1 Yearling, D. B. Drake... 57.50 
1 Yearling, T. Turnbull 130.00 
1 Yearling, Cunningham Sheep 

& Land Co. 110.00 
1 Yearling, J. Laidlaw ........... 100.00 
1 Yearling 60.00 
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A Pen of Yearling Rambouillet Ewes Sold at the Butterfield Sale 


now most in demand. Large, smooth 
rams well covered with dense fleeces of 
long staple wool. It will be many 
years before a better lot will be offered 
in any country at public auction. Even 
though prices paid were not high when 
quality is considered they are bette. 
than has been prevailing at most of our 
fine wool sales. Single stud Ram- 
bouillet rams sold as follows: 
1 Yearling, W. Day, Parowan, 

Utah $ 60.00 
1 Yearling, T. Turnbull, Vale, 








Oregon 87.50 
1 Yearling, T. Turnbull WW. 100.00 
1 Yearling, T. Turnbull, WW. 215.00 
1 Yearling, D. B. Drake, Chal- 

lis, Idaho 67.50 





1 Yearling, D. B. Drake —W. 70.00 
10 yearlings, J. Laidlaw ......... 50.00 

Thirty-two stud rams _ averaged 
$75.00 each. 


In addition to the stud rams several 
pens of Rambouillet range rams were 
offered and sold from $12.00 to $25.00 
per head in lots of 15 to 25. 





THE COVER DESIGN. 





The photo that is reproduced on the 
cover of this issue represents ten Ver- 
mont Merino rams, bred by E. N. Bis- 
sel, East Shoreham, Vermont. These 


rams have just been sold for export to 
South Africa. 
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GOOD RAMS 
MEAN GOOD LAMBS 





Early in September, Mr. J. W. 
Brown sold some 66-pound lambs on 
the Kansas City market at $7.50 per 
hundred. We wrote and asked him 
why his lambs sold so well and we 
have the following letter: 

“Your letter received inquiring for 
data as to why some lambs are better 
than others. In reply will say that 
my lambs are better this year than last 
year due to the better way of handling 
for one thing and the better quality of 
rams used for another. This year we 
shipped our ewes and lambs from the 
lambing ground to the summer range; 
last year we trailed them. We also 
purchased a set of good Cotswold rams 
from J. R. Allen and Bro. and I think 
there are none better. A better range 
to some extent is the cause of our bet- 
ter lambs together with better rams. 

A good many sheep men think they 
are saving to buy cheap rams but in 
the end they are the dearest. What- 
ever kind we use we must get the 
‘best’.” 

J. W. BROWN, 
American Fork, Utah. 





MERINO RAMS TO CANADA. 





The latter part of August, the Cun- 
ningham Sheep and Land company of 
Pilot Rock, Oregon sent 300 Rambouil- 
let rams to the province of Alberta. So 
far as we can learn this is the first 
exportation of this class of rams to 
Canada in recent times. Canadian 
sheepmen have in the last year or so 
purchased many Merino ewes in north- 
ern Montana. 





SHEARERS WAGES. 





In the August Wool Grower we 
spoke of the threatened strike of New 
Zealand sheep shearers. However the 
differences between the shearers and 
the sheep men has been settled and for 
the next four years the shearers are to 
receive $4.90 per hundred for shearing 
either with machines or hand shears. 
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A BILL TO LEASE THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 

On. July 10 Senator Gronna intro- 
duced the following bill in the senate 
of the United States, which has been 
referred to the committee on public 
lands. 

Be it enacted by the senate and 
house of representatives of the United 
States of America in congress as- 
sembled, That the president shall by 
proclamation establish grazing districts 
in states where any considerable area 
of public land is such as to be suitable 
for grazing and not for agricultural] 
purposes. After the expiration of one 
year from the date of such proclama- 
tion or proclamations grazing on pub- 
lic lands within such districts shall 
not be permitted except under the pro- 
visions of this act: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be held 
to prevent grazing on public lands out- 
side of such district nor grazing in 
the national forests or on Indian reser- 
vations under such regulations as the 
secretary of agriculture and the sec- 
retary of the interior may respectively 
prescribe. The president may at any 
time change the boundaries of a dis- 
trict, consolidate or abolish districts, 
or establish new districts. 

Sec. 2. That the secretary of agri- 
culture shall divide each grazing dis- 
trict into such divisions as may be 
necessary in order effectively to carry 
out the provisions of this act. Having 
regard to the productivity of the land, 
the distance from market, the accessi- 
bility to water supplies, and other con- 
ditions determining the value of the 
land for grazing purposes, he shall pre- 
scribe the maximum area which may 
be leased by any one person under this 
act, and shall also prescribe the amount 
of land to be considered the area of 
single range homestead capacity, which 
shall be such an area of grazing land 
as is deemed equivalent, in its capacity 
to support a family, to a one hundred 
and sixty acre homestead of good agri- 
cultural land. Such prescribed areas 
may vary as between different districts 
and also as between different parts ot 
the same district. Nothing in this act 
shall be held to prevent any person 
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from leasing lands in two or more dis- 
tricts if such lands constitute a single 
holding, but no person shall be per- 
mitted to acquire such leases in such 
a way as to defeat the provision as to 
maximum holdings. 

Sec. 3. That each grazing district 
shall be in charge of a superintendent, 
who shall be appointed under civil-ser- 
vice rules and regulations, shall be a 
resident of the state in which the graz- 
ing district is in whole or in part lo- 
cated, shall have practical knowledge 
of the range-stock business, and shall 
have such other qualifications as the 
secretary of agriculture may prescribe. 
Such superintendent shall receive a 
salary of $2,000 per annum. The sec- 
retary of agriculture is also author- 
ized to appoint, under civil-service reg- 
ulations, such clerks, inspectors, and 
other employees as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That as soon as practicable 
after the passage and approval of this 
act the secretary of agriculture shall 
cause all public lands in the states with- 
in which grazing districts have been, 
or may be, established to be classified 
so as to distinguish lands suitable for 
agricultural purposes from those chiefly 
valuable for grazing and not suitable 
for the purposes of this act, be known 
as agricultural lands, and the latter 
as grazing lands. 

Sec. 5. That lands classified as ag- 
ricultural lands may be _ leased for 
grazing purposes under annual leases. 
They shall be subject to entry under 
the various homestead laws applicable 
to the public lands in the state in which 
such lands are situated, and applica- 
tions to enter them may be filed at 
any time, but the person making such 
application shall not be permitted to 
settle on the land until the lease of the 
lessee has expired or has been canceled 
for any of the causes hereinafter stated. 
No such land shall be leased, nor a 
lease of it extended or renewed, if it is 
covered by a valid homestead entry, 
or if a bona fide application to enter 
it has been filed. 

Sec. 6. That lands which have been 
classified as grazing lands may be 
leased for perennial periods of not ex- 
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ceeding five years. Such lands may at 
any time be reclassified as agricultural 
lands when conditions are found to war- 
rant such reclassification, and of tracts 
so reclassified no new lease shall be 
made for a longer term than one year, 
and homestead entries may be made 
on them as on lands originally classi- 
fied as agricultural lands. Lands origi- 
nally classified as agricultural lands 
may similarly be reclassified as graz- 
ing lands, and on such reclassification 
the provisions of the law applicable to 
grazing lands shall apply to the re- 
classified tracts. Applications to enter 
grazing lands under the homestead 
laws may at any time be filed in the 
local land office of the district in which 
the lands are situated, but a person 
making such application shall in no 
case be permitted to settle on the land 
until the lease covering it has expired 
or has been canceled either by the vol- 
untary surrender of the lease by the 
lessee or for failure to pay the rent due 
or to comply with the laws and regu- 
lations governing the leasing of lands. 

Sec. 7. That until the lands have 
been classified as provided in this act 
they shall be subject to be leased for 
a term not exceeding one year and 
shall be subject to homestead entry as 
though they had been classified as ag- 
ricultural lands. 

Sec. 8. That leases shall give exclu- 
sive pasturage rights to the lessee wher- 
ever practicable, but when local condi- 
tions make it necessary leases may be 
made so as to give ‘several persons 
rights in a community pasture. The 
area leased shall in each case be in as 
compact form as practicable. 

Sec. 9. That a bona fide homestead 
settler on surveyed or unsurveyed land, 
or the owner of land under actual culti- 
vation, shall have a preference right to 
lease any land within five miles of his 
homestead, or the land owned by him, 
of such an area as shall not, when tak- 
en together with such land as he may 
own or occupy, exceed the area of sin- 
gle-range homestead capacity as deter- 
mined by the secretary of agriculture. 
A person applying for a lease of an 
area of single-range homestead capa- 
city shall be given preference as against 
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WALNUT HALL HAMPSHIRES 


L. V. HARKNESS, Owner 


THE GHAMPION | 
FLOCK OF AMERICA FF 
OUR 1913 Importa- : 


tion includes (in 
rams) the winners of the 
English Royal, the Royal 
Counties, The Bath and 
West, The Oxford and 


Wiltshire shows, acknow!- 
edged to be the GREATEST 
collection of the breed ever owned 
by onebreeder. In females the big 
winners at all the English shows 


1913 Royal. Imported by Walnut Hall Farms. are now at Walaut Hall Farms, 
and are being bred to such rams 


























FONTHILL FATHERLAND, C 924 
The Sheep that has never been defeated. Winner of the 


PETER PAN, B 927 
The sire of Prize Winners, and the winner of the 1913 Royal 
two-year-old class. Imported by Walnut Hall Farms. 





as “PRINCE ARTHUR”, “SECOND FLUTTER”, and the two you see at 
the head of this advertisement, the produce of which will be sold to our customers 
next year. 

The Walnut Hall Flock contains over 2000 head selected from the cream 
of Englands best flocks. There are more prize winners on the Walnut Hall Farms 
(containing over 6000 acres) than any area of like size in the world. 

It’s sheep from this flock, and this flock ONLY, that have in open competi- 
tion, beaten the best imported from England. 

EVERY International Champion, (but one) since the year 1908 has either 
been raised at Walnut Hall, or else purchased for use in the flock. 


It will pay you to write for our prices. The best is the 
cheapest in the end and in lots our prices are lower for 
first-class animals, than you have been paying for culls. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN BUYS THE BEST 
Offerings for this season include:— 

40 Yearling Rams sired by English and American champions. 

300 Ram Lambs which CHALLENGE THE WORLD to produce 
their equal. Early lambed and ready for immediate s+rvice. 

A choice selection of Imported and American bred out of imported parents 
on both sides. Ewes two, three and four year old. 

80 of the best Yearling Ewes that were ever offered. 

200 Ewe Lambs of perfect type, and perfect breeding. 


This is a rare 
chance to secure something very desirable. 


Address ROBT. $. BLASTOCK, Mer., Box Y, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Kentucky 




















$8.00 Per Head—3000 Ram Lambs 


LINCOLNS 





COTSWOLDS 





I am nearly out of yearling rams 
but am offering 3000 head of Lin- 
coln and Cotswold Ram Lambs 
that were dropped in February and 
March, at $8.00 per head. 


My ram lambs have long been 
used by some of the largest breed- 
ers in Idaho and have always given 
satisfaction. Buyers always come 
back. THE REASON IS THE 
RAM LAMBS, BIG, STRONG 
and HEARTY. 








No flock has a better record than 
my Lincolns and Cotswolds. Lambs 
from my rams and Merino ewes 
won the sweepstake for carload of 
half-blood. lambs at the Chicago 
International, two years in succes- 
sion. These lambs weighed 124 
pounds, a weight that has never 
been exceeded. ~ 


I am forced to reduce numbers 
and therefore have made this un- 
usually low price. 








Pure Bred Ewes. 


Owing to a reduction in my Forest Reserve allotment I must 
reduce my flock of pure bred Breeding Ewes. 


I offer for sale 


1000 head of pure bred Lincoln and Cotswold yearling ewes that were placed with imported rams the 18th 


of September. 


As I am forced to sell my prices will surprise you. 


WRITE OR WIRE 


EF’. R. GOODING, 


Gooding, Idaho 
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a person applying for the lease of a 
greater area, but such preference shall 
extend only to the land applied for 
by the latter in excess of the area of 
single-range homestead capacity. Sub- 
ject to the preferences above stated the 
person actually occupying the land 
for grazing purposes prior to the in- 
stallation of the leasing system shall 
have a preference right as against a 
person not so occupying it, and a 
lessee shall on the expiration of his 
lease have a preference right to a new 
lease provided that during his occu- 
pancy the land has been maintained 
in a condition of productiveness satis- 
fying official requirements. A lease 
shall not be awarded to anyone but 
the person holding the preceding lease 
for the same area until the new lessee 
shall produce satisfactory evidence 
that he has purchased such improve- 
ments as the former lessee may have 
placed on the land and not have re- 
moved at a price mutually satisfactory ; 
in case of a disagreement as to the 
value of such improvements the price 
shall be determined by official ap- 
praisement. 

Sec. 10. That transfers or assign- 
ments of leases shall not be permitted 
without the approval of the secretary 
of agriculture, and proposed assign- 
ments that would result in the consoli- 
dation of holdings shall not be ap- 
proved. A lease shall be liable to can- 
cellation if it be shown that it was ob- 
tained by fraud or misrepresentation or 
for the purpose of defeating the objects 
of this act. If it be shown that land 
classified and leased as grazing land 
was known to the lessee at the time 
of making the lease to be susceptible 
of successful irrigation, the lease may 
be canceled on giving the lessee a no- 
tice of not less than one year: Pro- 
vided, That the cancellation of the lease 
shall be made only in case an applica- 
tion has been filed to enter the land 
with a view to reclaiming it by irriga- 
tion. Any lessee may surrender his 
lease by giving written notice of such 
intention not less than six months pre- 
vious to the date on wiich the next 
payment of rent will he due, and he 
shall not be liable for any rent which 
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may fall due after such date: Provided, 
That this shall not be construed to 
give the lessee any right to a refund 
of any rent paid although the period 
covered by such payment has not ex- 
pired at the time of the surrender of 
the lease. On the expiration, surren- 
der, or cancellation of a lease, the 
lessee shall have sixty days in which 
to remove such fences and other im- 
provements as he may have placed up- 
on the land. 

Sec. 11. That any person shall at 
all times be privileged to enter on 
leased land, either agricultural or graz- 
ing, for the purpose of examining it 
with a view to entry under the home- 
stead laws: Provided, That he shall 
be liable for any damage which may 
be caused to the lessee by such en- 
trance or examination, 

Sec. 12. That lands containing de- 
posits of coal or other minerals shall 
be subject to classification and leasing 
under the provisions of this act, but 
such deposits shall remain subject to 
disposal by the United States, and the 
lessee shall acquire no title to them 
by the lease nor any right to mine or 
extract them, except that he may for 
his domestic use mine coal found on 
lands leased by him so long as such 
deposits have not been disposed of by 
lease or sale by the United States. Any 
person shall at all times have the right 
to enter on such lands to prospect for, 
mine, or extract coal or other minerals 
under the laws providing for the ac- 
quiring of title to such deposits or the 
right to mine or extract them, but if 
the operations are such as are likely 
to result in damage to the lessee the 
person mining and removing such min- 
erals may be required to give a bond 
to recompense the lessee for such dam- 
ages. Nothing contained herein shall 
be held to prevent the lessee from ob- 
taining the right under the mineral- 
land laws to mine and remove such 
minerals. 

Sec. 13. That the rent to be paid 
for lands leased under this act shall 
be determined by official appraisement 
and shall be stated in the lease. It 
shall in no case be less than one-half 
cent nor more than 5 cents per acre 
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per annum except in the case of lands 
classified as agricultural lands where 
it may be as high as 10 cents per acre 
per annum. The rent shall be paid 
annually in advance. If not paid with- 
in ninety days after the date on which 
due the lease shall be canceled: Pro- 
vided, That the secretary of agricul- 
ture may in his discretion in exception- 
al cases extend such period to not 
more than six months. 

Sec. 14. That the moneys received 
from leases shall constitute a special 
fund out of which shall be paid, after 
the intiation of the system by direct 
appropriation, the cost of administra- 
tion of the system, including the cost 
of classification and appraisal, and the 
balance of the receipts in excess of the 
cost of administration shall ‘be applied, 
in a manner hereafter to be prescribed 
by congress, as follows: One-half for 
educational purposes and one-half for 
the construction and maintenance of 
roads in the several districts, and the 
sum apportioned to each district for 
each of such purposes shall, as nearly 
as may be, be in proportion to the 
revenue derived from such district. 

Sec. 15. That the secretary of ag- 
riculture shall make all needful rules 
and regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, and this act shall 
be administered with a regard to the 
eonservation of the grazing lands as 
such and their complete utilization, and 
the encouragement of the settlement 
of such agricultural lands as may be 
leased under this act. The secretary 
may prescribe the maximum number 
of the different kinds of stock which 
may be allowed to graze on any given 
area, which maximum may vary ac- 
cording to the season as well as to the 


fertility and productiveness of the land, © 


and may also prescribe the seasons 
during which grazing shall be allowed. 
If considered advisable, he may also 
cause unleased land to be seeded to 
such grasses as it is believed will grow 
on such lands. 

Sec. 16. That any person who shall 
graze stock on public lands in viola- 
tion of this act shall be liable to a 
fine of not less than $10 nor more than 
$1,000, or to imprisonment for not less 
than thirty days nor more than one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 
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September at the Sheep Market 


EPTEMBER witnessed a 
S freak run of sheep and lambs. 
New records were mace both 
at Chicago and Omaha. Despite an 
unpromising start and a constant de- 
luge prices were well maintained and 
the serious September demoralization 
of last year was not repeated. Feeder 
demand was a stout prop under the 
price list and packers gave the mar- 
ket good support, it being an open 
secret that they could have appraised 
thousands of western lambs with the 
same facility that they paid $7.00 or 
better. It was a big run of westerns 
but a short crop of natives. 
Chicago not 


The month’s receipts were approxi- 
mately 130,000 in excess of the previ- 
ous September record in 1910 and 160,- 
000 in excess of last year’s Septem- 
An indication of how this 
ovine deluge came in afforded by Chi- 
cago receipts for the month by weeks, 
as follows: September 6, 150,877; 
September 13, 175,774; September 20, 
187,022; September 27, 231,649. The 
last score is the biggest single week’s 
run on record at Chicago or any other 
market, being 3,899 in excess of the 
previous high mark made the week 
ending October 15, 1910. When on the 


ber run. 


ine would have existed. The western 
run of the month comprised 2,477 
double decks of which 1,510 were 
lambs and 967 sheep and yearlings. 
In addition 97 doubles, inostly Nevada 
lambs were consigned direct to Swift, 
making a total of approximately 662,- 
000 head of western stock, leaving a 
native crop of only about 155,000. Fig- 
gures showing receipts of range stock 
for the three expired months of the 
current shipping season, with compari- 
sons in recent years follow: 

July, 1912, 605—1913, 475, August, 
1912, 1,181—1913, 1,082; Sept., 1912, 
1,759—1913, 2,477. Total, 3545—4,034. 
There have 





only broke a 
record for Sep- 
tember receipts 
but also hung 
up a new rec- 
ord for a single 
day count and a 
one-day _ship- 
ment, All things 
considered _it 
was a wonder- 
ful market. So 
fast and furious 
did the stuff 
come out of the 
West that pack- 
ers were com- 
pelled 
slaughter every 
Sunday during 
the month to clean up the previous 
week’s buying and on one occasion 
they took 130 carloads of fat western 
lambs without breaking prices a nickel. 
During the month thousands of west- 
ern lambs went to killers at $7.00@ 
7.50 and early in the month $7.90 
was paid. Native lambs sold largely 
at $6.50@7.25 and feeders at $6.40@ 
6.85 with the bulk around $6.50. West- 
ern sheep. went to killers largely at 
$4.40@4.60 and ewes at $4.00@4.25. 
Feeding sheep sold mainly at $4.25@ 
4.65 while handy 
were worth $5.50 on 
most of the time. 





to 


weight yearlings 


feeder account 





A Deck of 79-pound Half-Blood Hampshire Lambs of the Wood Livestock Co., Just Off 
the Scales at Spencer, Idaho 


25th of the month shipments reached 
30,925 another record for one-day ship- 


ments was recorded. Shipments for 
the month failed to establish a new 
record, being exceeded by September, 
1910. 

In striking contrast to an enormous 
supply of western stock was a mere 
handful of native origin, but this mere- 
ly verifies prediction made last year 
when native ewes were being sacri- 
It is doubtful if Chicago re- 
ceived as few native lambs in Septem- 


ficed. 


ber during the past ten years and, 


minus western supply, a mutton fam- 


been higher 
September mar- 
kets than that 
of 1913, but no 
September in 
recent years has 
witnessed such 
a satisfactory 
lamb trade. Fat 
lambs _ realized 
an average of 
$7.05 for the 
month, 25 cents 
lower than the 
August = aver- 
age, but 30 
cents lower 
than August 
and 15 cents 
above Septem- 
ber, 1912. The month’s top was $7.90, 
paid on the initial shipment of Idaho 
stock, but not repeated. The best na- 
tive lambs sold at $7.85 on the same 
day. Bulk of the month’s trade on fat 
native lambs was done at a range oft 
$6.25@7.50, while range lambs sold on 
killing account largely at $6.85@7.65. 
Most of the trade in cull natives was 
at $5.25@5.75 and western feeding 
lambs sold largely at $6.40@7.00 with 
an extreme top at $7.10 and light feed- 
ers as low as $5.50@6.00. 

Two-year old Montana wethers 
scored at $4.90, feeders and killers ab- 
the wether run at 





sorbing most of 
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practically the same prices, paying 
$4.25@4.50 for the bulk. Two-year old 
wethers sold to feeders at $4.65, feed- 
ing ewes reached $4.00, and few sold 
below $3.35, good culls being salable 
at $3.50, while fat western ewes sold 
up to $4.40 and natives to $4.50. Choice 
range-bred yearling breeding ewes 
reached $5.75 and natives $5.25, most 
of the two and three-year old breed- 
ing ewes selling at $4.50@5.00. Both 
fat and feeding western yearling weth- 
ers touched $5.75, bulk of wether stock 
going on killing and feeding account 
at $5.25@5.60. 

Breadth of demand for feeding stock 
was an outstanding feature. During 
the third week of the month feeder 
shipments were approximately 100,000 
head while about 150,000 left Omniaha. 
Even this enormous volume did not 
satisfy cornbelt purchasers and the 
first light run found them more clam- 
orous than ever, the closing few days 
of the month witnessing a 25-cent ad- 
vance in feeder grades. While the big 
run was on, feeder lambs declined 40@ 
50 icents from the month’s opening 
basis, but half of this was recovered 
at the close. Feeding sheep and year- 
lings declined less and closed within 
10@15 cents of the month’s opening. 
Fat lambs closed 75@85 cents lower 
and sheep 10@15 cents lower than the 
August close. 

Idaho, Nevada, Montana, and Wy- 
oming were the leading contributors 
to the month’s supply, but Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Utah, Arizona, and Col- 
orado were represented and North Da- 
kota sent a few. 

Top prices for month were: 


SHEEP. 
Month ....1913 1912 1911 1910 19099 1908 
PS ees $6.50 $5.10 $4.75 $6.60 $5.85 $5.75 
WO ocicaa 7.00 5.00 4.85 7.85 5.80 6.65 
NT oe 505% 7.50 6.50 5.60 9.30 6.75 7.00 
ps es 7.90 8.00 5.25 8.50 6.75 7.00 
eee 6.85 8.00 5.60 7.75 6.90 6.75 
ME ca se 6.15 6.00 4.70 6.25 6.75 5.60 
Sears 5.40 5.50 5.25 5.00 5.50 5.25 
BE ise 5.00 4.85 4.00 4.65 5.00 5.50 
Sept. .... 4.90 480 450 4.85 5.50 4.75 

LAMBS. 
Month ....1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
Se $9.50 $7.40 $6.65 $9.10 $8.10 $7.40 
BONES kiss 0\5 9.25 7.15 650 9.40 7.95 7.15 
‘rer 9.15 8.25 6.65 10.60 8.20 8.35 





AMT 20 ics 9.35 10.40 6.69 10.20 8.80 8.00 
Se ae 8.85 10.60 7.85 9.40 9.80 7.75 
June .... 8¢0 9.25 7.65 9.10 9.90 6.75 
Ee 8.70 8.25 7.55 8.60 8.90 7.25 
AGS >< c5% 8.25 7.85 7.40 7.15 8.15 6.85 
Sept. .... 7.90 7.75 640 7.40 7.75 6.15 


Monthly average prices with com- 
parisons in recent years: 


Months— Sheep Lambs 
SONG: (NOR KGa Sarena ont $5.30 $8.55 
WOMEUEIT, TONS ok sees kk Sse 5.85 8.55 
et Sy | pat Se ere 6.35 8.60 
Me APE isn cba se vieise 6.45 8.30 
pRB > SRN ee ae a 5.90 7.55 
PONS EPI oc cial pw a dcaeoans ek 4.95 6.80 
Nie RUE eh, sb ma agus cocoa olece- ae 4.55 7.50 
I, TP on actives is oe 4.40 7.30 
September, 1913 ............. 4.30 7.05 
Geena TORS oi. a as Sin ce 4.15 6.95 
Mepceteber,” 1000 ois. cc ccke 3.75 5.70 
September, 1910 ............. 4.25 6.80 
September, 1909 ............. 4.65 6.80 
BOPCONUET. THOU ook ees bak 3.75 5.35 
September, 1907 ............. 5.20 6.90 


Weekly average prices for the year 
to date at Chicago follow: 


Week ending— Sheep Lambs 
MEI AE Sinan hones eee eee $4.80 $8.30 
p Sak ae ee eee 5.25 8.70 
NE. OE Sirs css we hess ces 5.50 8.85 
NS ES as ss'e' nc on odin ane 5.65 8.65 
PE SB ee Sc tees 5.10 8.20 
Peweeee Ose oe 5.40 8.50 
PE 08 ask eo ek ues 5.75 8.80 
WOUMOEY BF hess eecwees eeen 6.00 8.55 
MIN Ede nae Si rieire co peers 6.20 8.40 
PE Bs feeig osentivtpc ce eleoned 6.35 8.70 
ON Wy cicine 226 oases 6.40 8.75 
Ne BR ii ca ceca eae wnene 6.50 8.60 
RI PE ccc ig phic een aan s 6.20 8.35 
SN ioe cl wesie nc auiee 6.40 8.50 
EB ek cea tisctnctned 6.70 8.55 
MU VO gs ctecaicwosivewie eee 6.35 8.10 
WE ssn oan ees 6.45 8.15 
MN ke aia lasce pu ne are Ge Uae 6.40 8.05 
BN OE ond coping e oe Rome yee? 6.05 7.80 
PU SBE. cicb wa cae do Sacco ceRe 5.95 7.85 
WG I so ibita cebhaes ssmaees 5.65 7.35 
WE eR. ec ran <usieeices teenies 5.35 6.75 
SN Ee hs wsieind ba ae oan 5.10 6.75 
IEE 2D vite icra stock vemeueeaoken 5.30 7.25 
PNG BE 6.5 Boyes 5 cies 4.55 6.60 
ON DR Se tii as Ha talovloawanewe 4.80 6.70 
WON os ame ass Wikis eb awe 4.30 7.00 
ON BE ocare hea Goue tone uawees 4.55 7.90 
ME RO Sacco es os vires ccauwene 4.59 7.80 
SO TG ra Balk ce ties eee 4.75 7.50 
y BR BTS teste er NOR 4.55 7.10 
pO SER ee Re ae ae eae 2 ane 4.50 7.00 
PE | GSS ee aera ESTAR 4.30 7.10 
RE Be Sin wc ob nblin teres ass 4.25 7.55 
PIE Bas oc ka ec saheoewss 4.40 7.70 
September 6 ............0.- 4.20 7.10 
SO Fo. 5 hc Sie cshicns s 4.25 7.15 
September 20 2. ii cc cieses 4.40 7.00 
Bepteteher BT. ces leiebece 4.30 6.95 
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Receipts for the expired nine months 
at the six principal western markets, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, and Sioux City aggregate 8,- 
927,000 against 8,904,000 last year. 

Chicago’s September receipts were 
818,000, a gain of 160,000 over Sep- 
tember 1912. Shipments were 306,000, 
a gain of 155,000. Nine month’s re- 
ceipts at Chicago are 3,928,000, a de- 
crease of 113,000. Omaha’s September 
receipts were about 720,000, a gain of 
222,009 over September, 1912, establish- 
ing a new month’s record, the previ- 
ous banner month being October, 1911, 
when 716,492, were received. Nine 
month’s receipts at Omaha are 2,100,- 
000, a gain of 260,000 over the same 
period of 1912. 

PS eo 





A NEW STYLE PLOW. 


Officials of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture recently watched 
experiments ‘with’ a new style plow. 
The plow has no shares or blades, but 
consists of a ‘heavy metal cylinder that 
is equipped with curved steel spikes 
about eight inches long. The machine 
is propelled by gasoline and as the 
roller passes over the ground the 
spikes are driven in and on account of 
being curved they pick up about eight 
inches of soil, to a height of some twen- 
ty inches. This falls on another cylin- 
der and is pulverized. The machine is 
said to leave a well pulverized seed 
bed without further manipulation. 





SALES OF PUREBRED 
SHEEP IN ENGLAND. 


The following prices were received 
at the disperal of the Coleshill Hamp- 
shires at Winchester, England. Ram 
lambs averaged $35.00; yearling ewes, 
$18.00; two-year-old ewes, $21.00; 
three-year-old ewes, $16.00. 





Our executve committee man, Mr. 
F. M. Rothrock of Spokane, has sent 
out 3,800 circulars on the subject of 
mutton. We know of no other sheep 


man who has taken such an active in- 
terest in this mutton campaign. 


O 
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HE COTSWOLD is a native of 
Gloucestershire in the southwest 
part of England where it has 
an established 


E 


been breed for many 


centuries. The manufacture of woolen 
cloth in Gloucestershire was mentioned 
by the Roman historian Tacitus, while 
the superior quality of the wool grown 
in the Cotswold hills is noted by sev- 
eral writers of the times closely follow- 
the Norman conquest. Little 
definite knowledge of these sheep, how- 
ever, is recorded before the latter part 
of the 18th century, when all the Eng- 
lish 


ing 


breeds into 
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The Cotswold 


By ROSCOE WOOD 


weight of fleece as well as size and 
hardiness. . Since then this line of 
breeding has been followed, and so far 
as is known there has been no admix- 
ture of other blood. 

It was one of the first English breeds 
to be introduced into America. In the 
late *30’s and early ’40’s, several im- 
portations were made by sheep men 
of New York and Ohio. In the fol- 
lowing years when wool prices were 
depressed farmers became discourag: d 
with the of that time and 
sought a change, as they always have 


when any part of their business has 


Merinos 





came prominence 
through the work of 
Bakewell in improving 


the Leicesters. It is 
enough to know that 
Cotswold 


the 
is one of the 
oldest English breeds. 

The derivation of 
name Cotswold is 
esting. There is a range 
of hills running 
through the eastern part 
of Gloucestershire which 
are called the Cotswold 
hills. They were called 
such “from the practice in 
early times of protecting 
the sheep during winter in 
long ranges of buildings, 
three or four stories high, 


the 
inter- 


low 








with low ceilings, and 
with a slope at one end 
of each floor, reaching to the next, and 
by which the sheep are enabled to as- 
cend to the topmost one. These sheds 
are called cots or cottes, and with the 
open hilly ground or woold, on which 
the sheep fed in summer, gave name 
both to the sheep and their habitat.” 

As long as we know the Cotswold 
h s been a long wool sheep. In earlier 
times it tended toward roughness and 
coarseness of body, but in Bakewell’s 
time it was somewhat refined by the 
intermixture of his famous Leicester. 
This line of breeding, however, ended 
about 1820, when attention reverted to 
the original type in order 


to retain 





A Typical Cotswold owned by Mr. Harding of Wisconsin 


ceased to return the maximum profits 
of prosperity. They used the Cots- 
wold extensively for crossing on their 
native flocks, which were then largely 
of Merino blood. It was the best 
known English breed, and its use by 
eastern farmers was the most general 
of any breed aside from th Merinos. 
Results were generally good so far as 
mutton production was concerned, 
but those times were before mutton 
was an important factor in the sheep 
business. Wool gradually regained its 
former importance and became prac- 
tically the sole purpose of sheep for 


many years. There was no room fcr 


25 


the Cotswold, and he soon became a 
matter of history for American farm- 
ers and with them has never regained 
the general popularity that he enjoyed 
in the middle of the last century. 

When the mutton industry really be- 
gan to assume proportions and Ameri- 
can sheepmen sought a_ sheep that 
would produce it the Cotswold again 
came with other long wools and the 
downs from England, but his strong- 
hold east of the Missouri river has 
been on the level, fertile farms of On- 
tario. Here in the rich, rank pastures 
of these sturdy Britons thrives a few 
Cotswolds on every farm 
in the neighborhood, 
Their numbers are not 
large, for it seems to be 
characteristic of Cots- 
wolds not to like each 
others company, a fact to 
which many a_ western 
range man who has tried 
to herd a bunch of the 
purebreds readily 
testify. In the east large 
flocks are not found; they 
do not seem to be conduc- 
tive to proportionate 
profits. 

While there are a few 
flocks scattered through 
the eastern states, yet the 
stronghold of the Cots- 
has been in the 
During the hard times for the 
range sheepmen in ’93 to 96 the Shrop- 
shire, following his great popularity 
among farmer sheep raisers, was tried 
by range men, but his lack of fleece 
caused his general rejection, 
especially when wool began to increase 


will 


wold 
west. 


soon 


in value following the revival of 797. 
But the mutton factor was rapidly in- 
creasing in importance. Fat lambs 
were money makers; and they brought 
it quick to those who could produce 
A’mutton ram was demanded 
for use The 
Cotswold a fleece of good 
weight and the lamb was a good seller, 


them. 
the Merino ewes. 
sheared 


on 
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both fat and to the feeder. The cross- 
bred Cotswold was a good range 
sheep. Cotswold rams were 

mand, and have been ever since. 

Naturally they are most popular in 
distinctively lamb growing sections. 
Utah and Idaho have long furnished 
a broad, profitable market, and several 
of the best and largest stud flocks of 
the breed anywhere in the world are 
now located in these states. But over 
in the Williamette valley of Oregon 
seems to be the ideal spot on this con- 
tinent for Cotswolds. The warm 
moist climate with its resulting luxuri- 
ant pastures and abundance of green 
feed bring the Cotswold to his highest 
estate. Live breeders over there have 
produced individuals that have de- 
feated England’s best, and last year 
when Royal winners were barred from 
American show yards by the foot-and- 
mouth embargo the flocks of the 
Williamette valley were drafted to 
supply the deficiency and were not 
found wanting. Many good judges 
declared them as good as the English 
bred animals and in 
superior. 

The Cotswold has been and contin- 
ues the most popular of the long wool 
breeds for crossing purposes in the 
range country. Besides producing a 
ram of good size and that shows up 
well at the market the ewe lambs 
carry enough fleece so that they can 
be profitably retained and used as 
breeders when such method is neces- 
sary. The fleece of the crossbred 
carries weight and length of staple, 
both desirable qualities in a wool clip. 
Then too, the lambs that are not ready 
for the block at weaning time are in 
good demand for feeders in Colorado 
and the other western feeding sections. 
There is an attractiveness about their 
long fleece that appeals to many feed- 
ers and market buyers and at the same 
time conceals to a greater or less ex- 
tent many defects of flesh and form. 

The pure breds are not adapted to 
range conditions, so are only used for 
stud flock purposes. The resulting 
cross on a Merino ewe makes a very 
practical sheep in many sections, but 
the trouble comes in determining how 


in de- 


some cases 


to breed this cross for best results; 
but few conditions permit the contin- 
uance of the Cotswold without re- 
course to some other breed. The in- 
fusion of Cotswold blood into a range 
flock which is strongly Merino bred 
seems the most desirable of the mut- 
ton breeds if the ewe lambs are to be 
put into the breeding flock. The 
weight of fleece is well maintained 
while the length of staple is increased 
at the expense of fineness of fiber, but 
this does not appreciably affect the 
value of the wool, at least in the first 
cross. 

The Cotswold is distinguished from 
the other longwools most apparently 
by the foretop which hangs over the 
face in the best specimens, and in all 
makes some appearance on the top of 
the head. The head is very large and 
broad, and the face tends in color to- 
ward a greyish white; in some lines 
of breeding black spots on the nose 
and face as well as on the legs are 
to be found. A prominent Cotswold 
breeder once told us that he had a line 
of breeding which was characterized by 
these dark colored faces, and they 
were the hardiest and largest of any 
that he ever raised, and gave good re- 
sults in the range sections where they 
went. So that while black spots are 
not desired in a Cotswold they are not 
a sign of impurity of blood as some 
seem to think. 

They are a very large breed, indi- 
viduals having been shown that 
weighed 400 pounds. The fleece is 
very long and coarse, appearing more 
like goat hair than wool, but weighs 
well. In breeding care must be taken 
that the fleece does not become too 
coarse; the staple should be of comb- 
ing quality, but there seems to be a 
tendency to breed coarser, in- which 
case it becomes what is known as a 
braid wool when it loses much of its 
value. 

The most popular type of a Cots- 
wold is the squarely built animal, not 
too leggy, with good front, back, and 
underpinning, especially straight hind 
legs, and a full deep chest. With this 
body is desired a long, cirly fleece 
with as fine staple as can be produced 
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and maintain other characteristics. 
In breeding for this fine kinky fleece, 
however, we have noticed that the 
tendency seems to be to weaken the 
constitution. For range use it seems 
as if the rams with a little coarser, 
straighter fibet appear hardier and 
more rugged, and to better withstand 
change of climate and range conditions 
of feed. 

The Cotswold is a mutton breed, 
but at the same time grows a good 
fleece of wool that has always been in 
demand at good prices. He is a large 
sheep, and requires much feed to prop- 
erly mature and maintain. He likes a 
temperate climate not too cold, and is 
not averse to moisture and the rank 
vegetation which this implies 
combined with a fertile soil. While 
the breed has never produced in- 
diviuals that have commanded record 
prices grade Cotswold lambs have 
often been noticed to get to the top of 
the price list at the market. From 
their popularity they are evidently 
successful in bringing the profits to 
those growers who are so _ situated 
that they can produce a lamb ready for 
the block at weaning time. 


when 





NEW HAMPSHIRE BREEDERS. 





James McLay so long _ connected 
with the University of Wyoming and 
one of the leading sheep judges ot 
the country, has recently resigned his 
responsible position at the university 
and formed a partnership with Mr. 
Hummel, a capitalist of Tennessee. 
The new firm of McLay & Hummel 
are establishing a large flock of regis- 
tered Hampshires some six miles from 
Laramie, Wyoming. It is their in- ‘ 
tention to have about 1,000 purebred 
Hampshire rams to place on the 
market each fall. Their ranch is well 
equipped with sheds and alfalfa so 
that it will be possible to lamb in 
February. 





If the people who are kicking about 
the high price of beef had to raise the 
meat under present conditions they 
would change their talk about meat 
being too high. 
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LLL Authonities Are Agreed 
That Mutton and Lamb 1s 


the Ideal Food for the American 
People. 


It is Plentiful, Cheap, Healthful 
and Nutritious. _Are you eat- 
ing your share? 
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ADVICE TO SHIPPERS. 





The following advice is given to 
livestock owners who have a claim 
against the railroads for damage to 
stock, by Chas. A. Butler, a prominent 
attorney of Chicago: 

“Your attention is called to some 
very recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and other 
Federal Courts, affecting the rights of 
shippers to recover damages from com- 
mon carriers for loss or injury to stock 
in transit. 

In every “Live Stock Contract,” is- 
sued to the shipper by the carrier, is a 
clause requiring the filing ot a claim for 
loss and damage within a certain time 
—the time limit varying in different 
“contracts’—and before the stock is 
unloaded or sold or intermingled with 
other stock; in default of which the 
carriers involved are released from lia- 
bility. Such clauses have been held by 
the Federal Courts to be valid and rea- 
sonable, the Federal decisions being 
binding in such cases on interstate 
shipments. 

The carriers are taking advantage 
of these technical defenses in defeating 
the rights of the shippers and refusing, 
where they can avail themselves of 
such defenses, to pay 
claims. 

While it is true that a claim filed 
without the time required in the “con- 
tract,” and considered by the carriers 
and declined solely on its merits, has, 
heretofore, in the State Courts, been 
held to constitute a waiver on the part 
of the carriers of the claim provision, 
yet there is excellent Federal authority 
that such waiver constitutes a discrim- 
ination and, therefore, forbidden by the 
Federal law. 

In order that the rights of the ship- 
per may be protected in such matters 
it is important and imperative that no- 
tice be given the delivering carrier (or 
the ‘carrier named in the “contract’”) 
before the sale of such stock, so that 
the carriers may have an opportunity to 
inspect the damaged or delayed stock. 

Directly after the sale of such stock 
a claim should be filed showing the 
amount of loss and damage sustained 
by the shipper. 


meritorious 
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I have prepared a form of notice to 
be served on the delivering carrier 
which I am herewith enclosing to you. 

If this blank notice is properly filled 
out and served on the delivering car- 
rier when the stock is at the last feed- 


‘ 


To 





Agent of 
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ing station outside of Chicago, or when 
at the yards in Chicago, and previous 
to the sale of the stock, the owner’s 
rights will be fully protected.” 
CHARLES A, BUTLER, 
Schiller Building, Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Ill 








(Delivering carrier.) 


Chicago, IIl., 


You are hereby notified that a consignment of 





(kind of stock) 


to Chicago, Ill., arrived at 


enroute from 


car of 








(initial point) 





in a badly damaged condition 
delayed in transit 





and that said stock is now at 


(last feeding station, or Chicago) 


(pens in 


(Yards or last feeding station), and that a claim for the loss or damage 
sustained thereto will be filed as soon after the said stock is sold as the 
loss or damage can be reasonably ascertained. 


Served the above notice on 





Agent for Claimant 
Claimant 


R. R. Co., 








at Ill., by leaving a true copy thereof with 
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agent thereof, 


and before the sale of said stock named therein. 











HOW THE MODERN PACKER 
SAVES WASTE. 

An example of the industrial utili- 
zation of waste, one, moreover, with 
which the general public is fairly famil- 
iar, is to be found in the meat slaughter- 
ing centers of the country. The beef and 
pork that hang in every butcher shop 
represent not more than 56 per cent. 
to 58 per cent of the animal on the hoof. 
There was a time when the remaining 
44 per cent. was simply thrown away 
and practically all wasted. 

Now, it is safe to say that nothing 
escapes the boiling kettle or the ma- 
chine, and that every part of the steer 
is utilized from the tip of the horns 
to the last hair of his tail. Indeed, a 
large percentage of the American pack- 


ing industries’ profit is made from the 
chemically and mechanically treated 
by-products of the abattoir. | 

The hides, as might be expected, are 
sold to tanners. Albumen is extracted 
from the blood and passed along to the 
calico printer, the tanner and the sugar 
refiner. The bones are utilized for a 
score of purposes. Their residual fat 
and gelatin are respectively employed 
for soap-making and for the manufac- 
ture of various articles, such as medi 
cine capsules. The feet are sawed off 
after the oil is extracted and are made 
into tooth brush and knife handles, our 
chessmen and combs. The _ horns, 
sawed off at the tip, are split and iron- 
ed out flat to furnish stock for buttons, 
combs and brush backs. The sawed- 


off horn tips are fashioned into pipe 


» 
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stems, and the horn scrap is ground up 
and turned over to the farmer for ferti- 
lizer. 

Neurasthenia, nervous debility, St. 
Vitus’ dance and diseases of that na- 
ture and mental disorders are treated 
with the products from the gray brain 
matter in calves. From the glands and 
membranes, pepsin, thymus, pancreatin 
and other gastric aids to the digestion 
of the “bon vivant” are extracted. 

sristles, of course, are used for brush 
making, and the teeth for studs and 
buttons. White hoofs are exported to 
Japan and come back to us as art ob- 
jects. Striped hoofs are worked up 
buttons and horn ornaments. 
Black hoofs are either employed in the 
manufacture of potassium cyanide, 
which is needed for gold extraction, or 
ground up for fertilizer. Olecmargar- 
ine, better known as butterine, is ob- 
tained from the fats, and so are tallow, 
stearine and glycerin, and all three are 
indispensable to the manufacture of 
soap and candles. 

A palatable preparation, prescribed 
by physicians for tissue building and 


into 
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the production of red corpuscles in hu- 
man blood, is made from the red mar- 
row of young animals. Gelatin, or, in 
its lower grades, glue, is obtained from 
the sinews, hide trimmings, 
skins and hair scraps. 


bones, 
Fertilizers are 
produced by treating the viscera, the 
short hair and refuse. Long hair is 
shipped to the spinner, and by him sold 
to the mattressmaker. 

Thus it happens that the carcass of a 
single beef may enter into several hun- 
dred articles, and that we not only eat 
steers, calves, hogs, but brush our hair 
and teeth with them; we _ prescribe 
them for our mental and physical ail- 
ments; we wear them as our clothes; 
we sleep on them, we ornament our 
rooms with them; play games. with 
them, and raise crops with their aid. 

By-Products of the By-Products. 

Each of the industries built up on 
the utilization of slaughter house by- 
products has its own waste in turn. Af- 
ter the abbattoir has disposed of its 
hides for instance, a certain amount of 
waste is incurred in tanning them. 
Very little of this waste, however, is 
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into useful 
Spent tan is sold as fertil- 
izer and also utilized to a certain ex- 
tent in papermaking. Leather trim- 
mings and scraps are pressed and roll- 
ed into sheets 


not ultimately converted 
products. 


with some glutinous 
composition to form artificial leather, 
or are utilized in the production of 
printing inks, dark pigments, covering 
substances and blacking. 

It is safe to state that hundreds of 
patents have been granted for ingeni- 
over bits of 
leather which the ordinary man would 
Mixed with the bones of 
sheep and goats, leather scrap is trans- 
formed by one inventor into ivory ve- 
neer. Another has devised a way of 
pressing leather shavings into boot and 
shoe heels and What is 
called “shoddy” leather is made by 
grinding bits of waste leather to a pulp, 
which, after being ground and pressure 
applied, is formed into solid strips. 
Leather that no one else can employ 
is left for the glue-maker.—C. C. Colt. 


ous means of working 


sweep away. 
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AT LAST. 





After something over five months of 
wrangling and dealing the new demo- 
cratic tariff bill became a law early 
this month. 

The bill as finally passed places wool 
on the free list on December first and 
the duties on manufactures of wool be- 
come effective January first. The 
House had placed duties of 15 per cent 
on tops and 20 per cent on yarns. The 
Senate reduced this to 5 per cent on 
tops and 15 per cent on yarns. The 
conference agreed on 8 per cent on 
tops and 18 per cent on yarns. This 
reduction was merely a little horse 
play on the part of the Senate and it 
was intended from the first that the 
duties should be as they are now fixed. 
The duty on cloth and clothing in the 
new bill is 35 per cent. With wool 
free the top duty is high enough as 
this is about what the tariff board said 
it should be; the yarn duty is about 
right on most yarns, but it will be too 
low for some. No doubt under the new 
bill some tops and yarns will be im- 
ported and there will be a great holler. 
But as we see it some yarns and tops 
should be imported and any thing that 
comes in that form simply will not 
come as raw wool. The cloth duty of 
35 per cent will shut out most foreign 
cloth, byt undoubtedly there will be an 
increase in the imports of some kinds. 
The tariff boards report indicates that 
35 per cent will protect the great bulk 
of our manufacturers. Under the old 
law less than 4 per cent of the manu- 
factures of wool used in this country 
were imported. If the imports should 


double, and this is hardly probable, un- 
der the new law our manufacturers 
will still be left in possession of 92 per 
cent of our market. To supply this 
will require 20 per cent more wool 
than we produce in the United States. 
Therefore, so far as the domestic wool- 
grower is concerned he will have a 
market for his wool. 

To show the way the manufacturer 
feels about the new bill we publish be- 
low an interview with W. W. Wood, 
president of the American Woolen 
company, the largest mills in the 
world. This interview is from the Bos- 
ton Herald of October 2, and is as fol- 
lows 

“I am not enthusiastic over the Un- 
derwood bill. Still, free wool is of in- 
estimable value to the cloth manufac- 
urer. It will give him a wide field for 
the employment of his manipulating 
ability and will be a helpful advantage. 
Even though the protection appears 
very slender, we shall make the best of 
an inevitable situation. I believe that 
eventually, after adjustment to the 
new conditions of things, with practic- 
ed economy, generally speaking, the 
American Woolen Company will be 
able to compete successfully with simi- 
lar manufacturers abroad. The mills 
making fine fancy goods will find the 
problem more difficult. I am very anx- 
ious to get at the enemy. This long 
and exasperating delay by Congress in 
passing the tariff bills has had a dam- 
aging effect upon the industry this 
year.” 

During the tariff fight Mr. Wood, 
and Mr. Bennett of the Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter aad once Vice-President 
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of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, were very friendly and as Mr. 
Bennett appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee and pleaded for free 
wool many thought he was really 
representing the American Woolen 
Company. However the American 
Woolen Company need have had no 
fear for it was the policy of the demo- 
cratic party to give adequate protec- 
tion to every big trust in the country. 
If the woolgrowers had had a lot of 
water in their business they too would 
have been given adequate protection. 

In order that it may be here record- 
ed we desire to state that every demo- 
cratic senator, with the exception of 
two from Louisiana, voted for free 
wool, and with the exception of two 
three they all worked for it all the 
time. 

This new tariff bill will go down into 
history in the mind of all men who 
stand for a square deal as the crook- 
edest tariff ever passed. It will not 
be followed by a panic for the great 
trusts and combinations have been well 
cared for, in some instances it is said 
these interests were allowed to write 
their own schedule. No change in the 
cost of living will be detected and none 
was ever expected by any sensible per- 
son. 





RAILROAD STOCK YARDS. 





We have had much complaint about 
the condition of the stock yards at 
Pocatello and Montpelier, Idaho. The 
writer visited both these yards and 
carefully examined their condition. 

At Pocatello, Idaho we found the 
stock yard in a filthy condition, unfit 
to receive any kind of livestock. Some 
of the pens were standing eight to ten 
inches deep in manure and water and 
this was at a time when there had 
been no rain for many weeks. In ad- 
dition to the filthy condition of the 
yards their watering facilities are 
totally inadequate. A large yard that 
would hold 3,000 lambs had but 23 feet 
of watering space available for sheep. 
A yard that would hold 1,000 lambs 
had but seven feet of watering space. 
No provision has been made for over- 
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flow water and consequently it drains 
into the pens and stands there through- 
out most of the year. This is not a 
new condition. These yards have been 
in this condition for years and the 
railroad is entitled to no sympathy. 
Many trains of lambs have been un- 
loaded at that point this year and on 
account of the condition of the yards 
and the lack of watering facilities 
have been unable to water. In this 
condition they have been reloaded and 
sent on to Laramie where they have 
filled up with water and much loss has 
resulted. We believe that any one 
who has been forced to unload at 
Pocatello and has had its sheep injured 
thereby will have no trouble in collect- 
ing damage from the railroad. 
Montpelier has the largest feeding 
yards in the state of Idaho and always 
will. The sheep of eastern Oregon, 
western Idaho and southern Montana 
all feed at these yards. For years to 
come these yards will handle a large 
volume of sheep and therefore should 
be equipped with all uptodate facili- 
ties for handling them. At the present 
time no lights are supplied so that 
sheep can be unloaded in the night. 
Instances have occurred where sheep 
arrived at these yards early in the 
night and had to lie in the cars until 
daylight before they could be un- 
loaded. That there is no excuse for 
this cannot be denied for there is an 
electric power line within 100 yards of 
the corner of the yards and the city of 
Montpelier is only one mile awzy so 
that lights could be had any time the 
railroad wanted to put them in. We 
have presented this matter to the of- 
ficials of the Oregon Short Line and 
they will install lights within forty 
days. There is just one large pasture 
at Montpelier and sheep that feed there 
have to be herded all the time they are 
in it, and there is always more or less 
danger of mixing as several bands are 
freqvently in the pasture at the same 
time. In our judgment this pasture 
should be divided into about four fields 
and each fenced sheep tight. These 
pastures should be supplied with run- 
ning water and with the sheep tvrned 
loose a good fill wovld be obtained 
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which is very important. The present 
watering facilities in this large pasture 
are not satisfactory as all sheep must 
be watered from a slough or driven to 
the river. 

All these stock yards fall under the 
jurisdiction of the State Railroad Com- 
mission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and unless the railroads 
are willing to make needed alterations, 
the matter will be taken before one of 
these commissions for adjustment. 





BETTER RAMS. 





The writer attended the Butterfield 
sheep sale at Weiser, Idaho. He knew 
that at that sale he would meet many 
of the sheepmen who were producing 
lambs that were topping the market as 
well as the men who were producing 
much of our best wool. It was the 
purpose of finding from these men the 
reason for their success, that took us 
to Weiser. What did these men say? 

A man who had sold lambs on the 
Chicago market in August at $8.25 per 
hundred said, “Three things are re- 
sponsible for high priced lambs, first— 
the use of the best rams that you can 
find. Second—a summer range. Third 
—good care of the ewes during the 
winter.” The man who made this state- 
ment had just shown his faith in the 
use of good rams by paying $2,600.00 
for one hundred head of ram lambs. 
Then he said, “I believe those rams 
that brought $31.00 would have been 
cheaper for me in the end.” This is 
faith with a vengeance. Other men 
of the same caliber all laid stress upon 
the use of the best ram you could get. 

One man who had been using aver- 
age rams said, “I just came down here 
to get one hundred head of these best 
rams. I am going to find out why it 
is that these Idaho fellows get more 
for their lambs than we do. If I am 
not up with them next year, than you 
will know that it is the range that is 
to blame.” 

The ram, the summer range and the 
winter feed, that’s all there is to it. 
The character of the ram to be used 
is ours to determine, the quality of the 
summer range is largely beyond our 
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reach but we can control the wintering 
of the ewes by making early provision 
for their supply of winter feed. Read 
the statements in this issue from the 
men who have shipped the top lambs. 
All but one of these men fed last win- 
ter, and he had a specially good range 
or he would have done likewise. The 
testimony is unanimous that feeding 
pays, if only as an insurance against 
losses. 

The country is full of good rams 
and their use will bring a better return 
this year than at any time since 1894 
You need them more also. The sheep 
of this country are rapidly decreasing 
but the supply of sheep products can 
be kept up by using rams that will 
give a greater return. 





THE FIRE GUARD. 





The hay crop is finally in the stack. 
It is in some instances the security up- 
on which the banker has loaned his 
money to carry the sheep through the 
winter months. This security should 
be given every safeguard. About the 
only enemy of the hay stack is the ac- 
cidental fire that appears where least 
expected. This danger can be largely 
eliminated by plowing a good fire guard 
around the stack. The time required 
to do this is insignificant but the saving 
effected may not only be the value of 
the hay but the value of the livestock 
dependant upon it. 





EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES. 





On several occasions we have called 
attention through the pages of this 
paper to the high local and westbound 
freight rates on shipments of sheep 
and other livestock. We have a case 
at hand that illustrates this point. A 
gentleman from Nevada purchased a 
car of sheep at Weiser, Idaho and ship- 
ped them to Wells, Nevada. The total 
distance is 614 miles. The distance 


from Weiser, Idaho to Ogden, Utah is 
438 miles and the rate is $84.00 per car. 
From Ogden, Utah, to Wells, Nevada, 
is 176 miles and the rate is $69.20 per 
car making a total rate for 
miles of $153.20. 
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Now on several occasions the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has said 
what the proper rate on livestock ship- 
ment should be. In the Oklahoma 
case the commission held that the rate 
for a distance of 625 miles, including a 
branch line haul, should not exceed 
$86.90. In the Arizona case the com- 
mission held that the proper rate for 
this distance on fat sheep in that terri- 
tory would be $109.00. Under no cir- 
cumstances could a higher rate be 
justified in Idaho and Nevada than was 
prescribed by the commission in Ari- 
zona and the volume of traffic justifies 
a much lower rate. But even taking 
the Arizona rate as a basis, this Idaho- 
Nevada rate is $44.20 per car too high. 
If the Oklahoma rate is used, this rate 
is $66.30 too high. The rate from 
Weiser to Ogden is excessive but the 
rate from Ogden to Wells is 
fensible on any grounds. 

The Weiser-Wells rate here quoted 
is not an exception. All of the local 
and westbound rates in the intermoun- 
tain country are practically on the 
same excessive basis. The rate from 
Dillon, Montana, to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia is $176.00 for a distance of 1,177 
miles. In the Arizona case the com- 
mission prescribed a rate of about 
$145.00 for the same distance, and in 
the Oklahoma case a much lower rate. 
From Rawlins, Wyoming to Portland, 
Oregon the rate is $200.00 for a dis- 
tance of 1,109 miles, but on the Ari- 
zona basis it should be only $140.00. 

In the Arizona case the commission 
held that sheep in double decks should 
take the same rate as beef cattle but 
that feeder or stock sheep or cattle 
should have a rate 15 per cent lower 
than fat sheep or cattle. It also held 
that sheep in single decks should pay 
but 65.per cent of the double deck 
rate. Now some of the railroads in 
this territory. have no single deck rate 
at all and most of them charge the 
same rate on feeder and stock sheep as 
is charged on fat sheep. As the sheep 
shipped from Weiser to Wells were 
stock sheep the rate on the Arizona 
basis should have only been 85 per cent 
of $109.00 or $92.65 instead of $153.20 
which was charged. 


inde- 
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The American National Livestock 
Association and the National Wool 
Growers Association have presented 


this matter to the railroads and asked 
for a reduction of these rates. 





SENATOR JOSEPH BRISTOW. 


In the tariff fight that has just been 
brought to a close in the United States 
Senate, Senator Kansas 
proved himself to be one of the best 
informed men in the senate as well as 


a true friend of 


jristow of 


and 
The Democrats were engaged 
in loading heavy duties on to most of 


the stockman 


farmer. 





_ Senator Joseph Bristow 


the products of the big trusts and at 
the same time placing on the free list 
everything produced by the farmer and 
stockman. In many instances the 
party in power would have put through 
their iniquitous schemes without the 
country knowing what they were at 
had it not been for the vigilance of 
Senator Bristow. 

This senator is right on the tariff 
not only at the present time but he 
was right in 1909 at which time he 
made a strong fight to reduce many of 
the indefensible duties in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. Had the Republicans 
then supported such schedules as Sen- 
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ator. Bristow and a few other were 
working for there would not now be 
enough Democrats in congress to man 
a hand car. Senator Bristow is a be- 
liever in an honest tariff that gives rea- 
sonable protection to every worthy in- 
dustry, no matter in what part of our 
country it The Bristow 
tariff ideas will ultimately prevail in 
this country and when they do the 
tariff will cease to be a political issue. 


3ristow is the man that showed up 


prevails. 


the hypocrisy of Mr. Bryan and 
brought him back from the commercial- 
ized Chautauqua platform to _ the 


service for which the nation was pay- 
ing him. He exposed the great postal 
frauds a few years ago and his career 
in the senate has marked him as a man 
of the highest integrity and possessed 
of no master except the people of the 
state he represents. 

Some would have us believe that we 
have but few real statesmen in these 
days but if we go back over the list 
for a hundred years we wouldn’t find 
many that measured up with Senator 
Bristow in ability, fearlessness and 
real statesmanship. 





ATTENDANTS WITH 
LIVESTOCK. 


In all livestock contracts it is pro- 
vided that for so many cars of stock 
shipped a certain number of attend- 
ants may accompany the shipment for 
the purpose of caring for the stock and 
be entitled to return transportation. 
This provision is necessarily made so 
that the railroads will be relieved of 
the burden of careing for the stock 
while enroute. The value of such 
transportation is taken into account in 
fixing the rate charged on the stock. 

Reports have come to us that ship- 
pers have divided their billing so as 
to carry the maximum number of at- 
tendants even though the entire num- 
ber was not needed to care of the ship- 
ment. We do not know whether this 
ever happens or not but if it does it 
is a bad practice and should be elimin- 
ated. 


We should not forget that the rail- 
roads keep track of all this transporta- 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN 
PROTECTION? 


We do. We believe in Protection for dependents and for old age. We believe that Protection is a duty that 
every man owes to his wife and children. He can protect them himself if he lives, but his power to do so is gone for- 
ever if he dies. Ask. yourself the frank question, you husband and father, “Where would my family get off if I should 
die before the loose ends of my affairs are properly tied when they haven’t the intimate knowledge them that I have? 
Am I really playing square with the wife and the kiddies?” Do you dare ask this question of yourself and answer it 
honestly without being adequately insured? 


As to cost of life insurance, there is a doubt if you correctly understand the subject when you speak of cost. For 
instance, you are asked to pay approximately four per cent in the amount involved. If you die at any time after the 
first interest payment the Company pays the face of the policy. If you live to make these interest payments for twenty 
years the Company gives you clear title to a piece of property (the policy) on which you have no further payments to 
make and agrees to pay cash for the property at its full face value at your death. In the meantime the policy contract has 


1. Kept you insured; 


2. Provided weekly sickness indemnity; 
3. Provided weekly accident indemnity. 
4. Provided double indemnity for accidental death; 


5. Provided a monthly income for eight and one-half years in case of Total Disability. 


Yes, Protection is one of the greatest things in the world. It contemplates the happy home where the children 
romp and play in sweet abandon for the father provides for their needs—where the mother croons a lullaby as she 
touches with loving hands her little babe in slumber for the husband who cares for them is well and strong ard happy. 
He can and does provide for their necessities, for some luxuries and for their future. But only by Insurance can he 
make that future SURE if he should die. 





THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 


AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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tion and will some day use it against 
the shippers. No doubt the total value 
of it in a year is very large, and to 
just whatever extent it is excessive, is 
a burden to the railroad. 

Aside from this phase of the ques- 
tion an excess of attendants with a 
livestock shipment becomes a nuisance. 
An attendant who is merely interested 
in getting over the road is certainly 
of little assistance to the shipper. 
Then there is the question of accom- 
modations enroute. A caboose at best is 
an uncomfortable abode and frequently 
they are so full as to be almost un- 
bearable. We believe that the roads 
in some instances should furnish better 
accomodations to the shippers, but the 
shipper is likewise under obligations 
to see that no unnecessary attendants 
are imposed on the railroads. 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION. 





We ask our readers to read carefully 
the article in this issue by Mr. Hugh 
Wood on “Feeding Sheep On The 
Range.” Also the article by Prof. Hill 
on “More And Better Wool From Our 
Present Sheep,” as well as the report 
of ram sales sent us by our Bradford, 
England correspondent. This paper is 
full of good material but these articles 
are specially timely at this season of 
the year. 





WHY HE VOTED FOR 
FREE WOOL 





Senator La Follette has issued a long 
statement explaining why he voted for 
the Democratic tariff bill. The sena- 
tor does not defend free wool but con- 
demns the president for forcing it on 
to the party. However Senator La 
Follette makes the fatal mistake of 
believing that in the end free wool will 
benefit the sheepman by forcing him 
to change to a mutton basis. He says, 
“If the farmer raises the crossbred 
mutton type of sheep he can grow wool 
profitably as a by-product, without any 
tariff.” We wonder where he gets the 
authority for such a statement. He is 
a strong adherent of the Tariff Boards 
report on Wool Growing, but nothing 
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in that report justifies his conclusion. 
The tariff board said that the farmer 
in the farm states who was raising a 
crossbred type of sheep was producing 
wool as favorably as it was produced 
in Australia. However to reach this 
it credited the Australian 
his 
sheep but our farmers were allowed 
nothing for labor cost as the board 
claimed the manure from the flock off- 
set the cost of labor. If that was true 
in this country it must also have been 
true in Australia, but the board did 
not look at it that way. Had this 
labor cost been included the crossbred 
sheep would have needed as much pro- 
tection as did the other classes. The 
fact is the board did not make a real 
investigation of the crossbred flocks in 
the farm states and practically say so 
in their report. 


conclusion 


with the labor cost of running 


In the west it was 
different for there a full investigation 
was made. And their report shows 
that the state having the highest cost 
of production, Idaho, was entirely on 
a crossbred basis. We have gone over 
this fact so fully and often that we 
shall not repeat it here. But we want 
to ask Senator La Follette what we 
would do with the mutton if all of the 
sheep of the United States were mut- 
ton sheep. Does he think that, if the 
man who is breeding Merinos is bank- 
rupted by free wool, he will be able to 
take up the production of mutton. 
From whence will come his money to 
make the start? 





REBRANDING. 





About October or November sever- 
al million Western sheep that come 
in off the range are branded for the 
winter. Even where destructive paint 
brands are used they do not always 
last throughout the year so that most 
sheep are branded twice. We have 
told in detail through these pages 
many times about the injury to wool 
by branding with paint, and we now 
mention this subject only because 
woolgrowers may overlook its import- 
ance. The Wyoming Experiment Sta- 
tion, after extensive tests, has said 
that Kemp’s Branding Fluid is the 
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only brand they have so far found that 
would stay on six months and then 
scour out of the wool. With this ex- 
periment before us we should give this 
brand a fair trial and we hope our 
woolgrowers will do so this fall. If a 
paint brand is to be used at all it is 
important that the brand be small and 
preferably placed over the old brand 
so as not to injure additional wool. 





FEATURES OF 
SEPTEMBER MARKETS. 





All previous monthly records broken 
at Omaha. 

Chicago made new September and 
one-day records; also one-day  ship- 
ping record. 

Largest proportion of western and 
smallest of native stock in trade his- 
tory. 

Enormous demand for product, sus- 
taining prices. Drought affected feed- 
er values adversely, but the: country 
outlet was wide open. 

Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana heavy 
purchasers of thin sheep and lambs. 

Much healthier trade than during 
September, 1912, despite a large in- 
crease in supply. 

Strong demand for breeding stock, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, New York 
and Virginia being purchasers. 





FURTHER STATEMENT ON 
TICK ERADICATION. 





In the September number of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower there was publish- 
ed an article by me on the “Eradication 
of the Sheeptick.” It was stated that 
“Black Leaf 40” gave poor results both 
in laboratory tests and in dipping ex- 
periments, and that it will not kill all 
of the adult ticks in the first or second 
dippings, and hence is not to be recom- 
mended. As stated in the article, it 
was not possible to give the details of 
experiments which led to these conclu- 
sions. It is the purpose of the writer 
to publish as soon as possible a bulle- 
tin giving the details of the experi- 
ments and explaining the methods used 
in comparing the dips. 

It was the desire of the writer to 
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indicate to the people the dips that 
would most certainly eradicate the 
tick at the least possible cost and ex- 
penditure of time. Therefore the esti- 
mate of a dip was based upon these 
factors as well as upon the killing pow- 
er of the dip. To illustrate, some dips, 
in a strength that does not injure the 
sheep nor necessitate an unreasonable 
expenditure, kill all the ticks when the 
sheep are simply immersed in it at a 
temperature of 70 degrees, while some 
other dips may require a more costly 
strength and that the sheep be left in 
it two or three minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 100 or more degrees. In dip- 
ping large flocks of sheep the heating 
of the water to 100 degrees and the 
extra time that the sheep must be kept 
in the dip are important factors. There- 
fore, I consider that a dip which re- 
quires these special conditions in or- 
der to show the same degree of killing 
power as some other dip, is inferior, oth- 
er points being equal. “Black Leaf 40” 
used in the strength recommended will 
undoubtedly kill the ticks, if the sheep 
are left in it sufficient time. In the 
comparative dipping experiments the 
“Black Leaf 40” was used cold and the 
sheep were left in it about the same 
length of time as in the case of zeno- 
leum. It is difficult to get the unscien- 
tific man to take sufficient care in dip- 
ping sheep, and therefore the dip, in 
his hands, ‘that does not require that 
the sheep be kept in it so long, will 
doubtless give more certain results. 
LEROY D. SWINGLE. 





HEAVIEST LAMBS OF 
THE YEAR. 





I sold my lambs on the Omaha mar- 
ket Tuesday, September 23, at $6.75, 
and they weighed 87% pounds, and 
brought $5.92 per head. These lambs 
were out of big Rambouillet ewes and 
Cotswold bucks. There was a few half 
blood ewes in the band but their lambs 
were no better than from the Ram- 
bouillet ewes. These were not on the 
range at all after December. We fed 
them hay for five months. The first 
three months they had a mixture of 
tame and wild hay and the last two 
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months they received 3% pounds of al- 
falfa hay per day. The ewes came 
through the winter in good shape and 
we lambed 104 per cent. I like the big 
Rambouillet ewe for the range and 
will soon have to buy some more, but 
don’t know where I can get the kind 
I want. 
LEO NELSON, 
Idaho. 

Editor’s Note: The above lambs 
are the heaviest we have heard of this 
season and the gross price is a good 
one. However these lambs were close 
to six months old and their age was 
against them. Had these lambs been 
marketed thirty days sooner they 
would have brought $7.50 per hundred 
instead of $6.75. Of course they 
would have weighed less but ten 
pounds would have covered the loss. 
Had they weighed 78 pounds the mid- 
dle of August they would have still net 
more per head than they did the mid- 
dle of September. It is also probable 
that when these lambs weighed about 
73 pounds they would have net as 
much per head than they did at 8734 
pounds. This might not be the case 
every year however. But we think 
that: anyone who can raise an 87% 
pound lamb is situated so that he can 
have 70 pound lambs on the market 
very early in the season and thus re- 
lieve the very heavy run that occurs 
every September. 





FEED STUFF ADULTERATORS 
FINED $20 AND COSTS. 





Among the most recent notices of 
judgment issued by the United States 
department of agriculture is one 
against the Mountain City Milling 
company, Chattanooga, Tenn., for the 
adulteration and misbranding of feed 
stuff. The company pleaded guilty and 
was fined $20 and costs. 

The feed stuff in question was 
shipped from Tennessee to North Car- 
olina and was labeled: “Mountain City 
Mill Company, ship stuff or feed meal, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Forty iper cent 
better than corn for horses, cattle and 
hogs. Eighty pounds. Guaranteed un- 


der the Pure Fond and Drugs Act, June 
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30, 1906. Serial No. 4597. (Inspec- 
tion tag on bag) 80 pounds. Ship stuff 
product of wheat and corn. Protein 
minimum per cent 13.00 fat minimum 
per cent 5.50. Crude Fibre minimum 
per cent 7.00, sugar ana starch mini- 
mum per cent 60.00. Mountain City 
Mill company, Chattanooga, Tenn.” 

Adulteration of the feed stuff was 
alleged because it did not contain ship 
stuff or feed meal, but consisted of a 
ground wheat product, containing ap- 
proximately 30 per cent corn bran, 
which is not a normal constituent of 
ship stuff 


Misbranding was alleged because the 


label stated such product to be ship. 


stuff, whereas it was not ship stuff. 





A FINE MUTTON BULLETIN. 





At the request of the Minnesota 
Wool Growers association the Minne- 
sota Agricultural college has just is- 
sued a 16 page booklet on mutton. 
The booklet is gotten up in very at- 
tractive style and contains many ex- 
cellent illustrations. It deals not only 
with the value of mutton as a food but 
also with the proper manner of dress- 
ing sheep so as to insure the best re- 
sults. It is a publication of unusual 
value and should be in the hands of all 
sheep breeders. It will be sent to all 
who apply to the Extension Division, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and ask for Extension Bulletin No. 45. 





OXFORD DOWNS SELL. 





At a sale of Oxford Downs recently 
held in England aged ewes averaged 
$16.00. Three year olds $19.00. Two 
year olds $20.00. Yearlings $22.00. 
Lambs $12.00. Ram lambs averaged 
$35.00 and the highest priced sheep of 
the sale was $160.00. 





Senator Pittman of Nevada never 
lost an opportunity to say some mean 
or uncalled for thing about the sheep- 
men of his state. We are collecting 
these statements and will have them 
printed and sent to all the sheepmen 
of Nevada. 
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FTER months of delay and un- 
A certainty, the end of the tariff 

agitation is at last in sight. The 
end of the negotiations between 
the committees of the two houses of 
congress has left the matter, as far as 
the wool and woolen schedule is con- 
cerned, just where it has appeared to 
be for several months. Wool dealers 
and growers are to have nearly two 
months 


three months in which to make what 


and manufacturers. nearly 
further adjustments are necessary to 
meet the inevitable competition under 
the new rates. That the Underwood 


bill is a much 
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The Wool Markets 


From Our Boston Correspondent 


level, Some 
members of the wool trade have been 
predicting that there would be a little 
“boom” in wool Duying as soon as the 
tariff bill was passed, but those who 
have ventured to predict that prices 


a correspondingly low 


would also advance have been few and 
far between. However, the question 
will shortly be tried out. With the ex- 
ception of a substantial movement in 
foreign crossbreds, there has been noth- 
ing in the developments in the local 
wool trade for a month past to indi- 
cate that manufacturers would be dis- 
posed to change their policy of hand 
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values get down fully to the free wool 
basis, is recognized by the trade, and 
probably explains in measure 
why dealers have been so ready to ac- 


some 


cept all current bids for their wools 
owned outright, whenever a small mar- 
gin of profit was shown. It is recog- 
nized that most of consigned 
wools are strongly held, and that the 
owners are in no particular sweat to 


these 


sell, but at the same time, experience 
proves that under free wool, values are 
not fixed by the western growers. Lon- 
don and the primary Colonial markets 
fix values all over the world, when the 

duties are removed. 





more radical measure 
than the Wilson bill, 
is conceded on all 
sides, and strange to 
say the usually con- 
servative Senate has 
been the 
which the most radi- 
calism has _ been 
shown. With the ex- 
ception of. the little 
delay granted before 
the wool and woolen 
duties become opera- 
tive, the voice of the 
Democratic Senate 
has been uniformly 
for lower duties, and 
for the removal of 
most of the protec- 
tion hitherto accord- 
ed to farmers and 
wool growers. 

Now that the matter is settled, noth- 
ing remains for both wool men and 
manufacturers but to accept the situa- 
tion and make the best disposal they 
can of 


body in 





Manufac- 
turers have anticipated the final pas- 
sage of the bill to some extent, and 


their merchandise. 


by making what were regarded as ex- 
tremely low prices have secured a fair 
amount of business for the coming 
spring season. Having sold their goods 
at low prices, they are now trying to 
buy their necessary supplies of wool on 
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to mouth buying. With only two 
months to wait before free wool be- 
comes operative, they recognize that 
there is no reason why they should 
jump into the market and , force up 
prices, in the face of the foreign wools 
now held in bond and the possibility of 
further importations as soon as the 
tariff bars are let down. 

Possibly the weakest feature of the 
situation is the large amount of wool 
held here on consignment. The pos- 
sibility of this wool being released in 


a scramble to realize upon it before 


Free wool means 
that an immense vol- 
ume of wool, on 


which a duty of 11 
cents a pound was 
prohibitive, is now 
available for 
importation into this 
country, and widens 


made 


immeasurably the 
competition which 
the domestic grower 
must meet. Just 


how the problem will 
work out remains to 
be seen, but the con- 
sensus of opinion 
here favors the belief 
that it will be of no 
use to try to raise 
prices much, if any, 
above the present 





level. 

Recently, a statement was sent out 
from New York to the effect that the 
spring season for men’s wear goods 
had been practically a failure and that 
the mills had been obliged to curtail 
So 
much publicity was given to this state- 
ment that the agents of the mills men- 
tioned specifically felt called upon to 

As far as the Law- 
the American Woolen 
company are concerned, it is claimed 
that whatever slackening in production 


operations again on that account. 


deny the story. 


rence mills of 
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had been recently noted was not due 
to lack of business but to the difficulty 
in getting yarns. The mills have a 
good volume of business on their 
books, but it has been slow work to 
get all departments at work again af- 
ter the curtailment in the spring and 
early summer. 

September has seen the opening of 
the leading lines of women’s dress 
goods, and the cuts in prices have been 
fully as drastic as those announced 
earlier in men’s wear lines. The 
Amoskeag, the Pacific and the Arling- 
ton mills have all put out their new 
lines on a basis 10 to 17% per cent 
below last season, and the smaller 
mills have been compelled to do like- 
wise. This completes the circle, and 
now practically all lines of woolen and 
worsted goods are on the new tariff 
basis. It is true that women’s dress 
goods require very little weight of wool 
per yard, but still the cost of the same 
must be reckoned as an important fac- 
tor in determining the selling price. 

The Amoskeag people have made 
preparations to meet the situation by 
large purchases of South American and 
New Zealand crossbreds, having oper- 
ated very heavily in this market dur- 
ing the last half of September. Esti- 
mates vary as to the amount of wool 
bought by this concern alone, some es- 
timates running as high as 6,000 bales 
of South American  Lincolns and 
quarter blood wools and 1,500 bales of 
New Zealand 40 to 44s, all wools 
bought being in bond. The prices paid 
were 23 cents for South American 
Lincolns and 23% to 24 cents for low 
quarters and straight quarters, a few 
high quarters selling at 25 cents. 
These wools showed the sellers the 
narrowest margin of profit, and there 
is considerable comment in the trade 
that they should have carried them so 
long, and just when the tariff bars 
were about to be let down have let 
them go nearly at cost. Some houses 
holding these wools refused to let 
them go at the figures named, and 
therefore the transaction was by no 
means a cleanup, though it was so in 
most of the houses selling. One re- 
port says that the buyer was obliged 
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to raise his limits at the end, but it is 
known that a large holder was unable 
to get his price, though it was only 
a fraction above the figure reported to 
have been actually paid. 

Something of a mystery has been 
made of the transfers of New Zealand 
crossbreds, both as to the sellers and 


-the prices paid, though the buyer is 


known. Altogether the transfers 
amounted to about 1,500 bales, of which 
something over 1,000 bales were sold 
by a single house. These wools 
changed hands, it is said, on the basis 
of 37 to 38 cents. Altogether these 
transactions are supposed to have in- 
volved something like 5,000,000 pounds 
of wool, including both South Ameri- 
can and New Zealand wools. In view 
of the dullness which has ruled in this 
market for so many months, these 
sales have attracted considerable at- 
tention, and have tended to strengthen 
the position of the holders of domestic 
wool. Dealers say that they now find 
it easier to get asking prices, though 
acknowledging that values are no 
higher. Outside of the above, prac- 
tically nothing is doing in foreign 
wools. Occasionally a little lot is 
bought and taken out of bond by some 
mill requiring supplies to fill some 
pressing need, but the main demand 
must wait until free wool becomes a 
fact. 

Domestic wools have moved steadily 
during the month, though the volume 
of sales has been by no means larze. 
The bulk of the recent trading has 
been in Territory wools, both graded 
wools and lots in the original bags 
having moved jin accordance with the 
needs of the mills. Few of the in- 
dividual transactions have been any- 
thing but moderate in size, mill buy- 
ing of all grades proceeding on very 
conservative lines. Transfers of do- 
mestic wool have averaged 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 pounds a week, very 
largely made up of original bag Ter- 
ritories. Actual transactions have in- 
cluded original Montanas at 18% to 
20 cents in the grease, or 50 to 53 cents 
clean; Idahos at 18 cents, or 52 to 53 
cents clean; Wyomings at 15 to 18 
cents, or 48 to 50 cents clean; Utahs 
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at 15 to 17% cents, or 45 to 50 cents 
clean; Colorados at 17 to 17% cents, 
or 46 to 47 cents clean, and New 
Mexicos at 17 to 18 cents, or 46 to 47 
cents clean. 

Sales of graded Territories have 
been increasing a little ot late, recent 
sales having included fine staple Mon- 
tana at 20 cents in the grease, esti- 
mated to cost 55 cents clean; fine 
clothing Montana at 18 cents, or 50 to 
52 cents clean; half blood Montana at 
19 to 19% cents, or 48 to 50 cents 
clean; three-eighths blood Montana at 
21% cents, or 47 to 48 cents clean, and 
Wyoming half-blood at 17 cents, or 48 
to 49 cents clean. 

Scoured Territories are in fair de- 
mand, though not many of the new 
clip wools have been scoured as yet. 
Supplies are short, the larger houses 
carrying unusually small stocks. Re- 
cent sales have been made on the 
basis of 47 to 50 cents for fine medium 
and 50 to 52 cents for fine, though an 


occasional fine white lots of choice 
wool has sold as high as 54 cents. 
Pulled wools are very quiet. There 


is reported to be quite an accumulation 
of lambs Bs, as the mills are not yet 
ready to take up the recent pullings. 
Fine A supers are in sharp demand, 
with supplies very small. Best eastern 
wools are quoted at 50 to 53 cents. 
with extras at 55 cents, and Chicago 
fine A supers at 47 to 48 cents. A 
supers are quoted at 47 to 48 cents 
for eastern pullings and 43 to 46 cents 
for Chicago. Lambs B_ supers are 
held at 32 to 33 cents in the grease, or 
42 to 43 cents scoured. 

Sales of California wools are slow 
and are mainly confined to baled 
scoured spring wools, which have sold 
recently on the basis of 43 to 45 cents, 
several hundred bales having changed 
hands on that basis. Texas wools are 
also quiet, eight-months’ wools being 
well sold up. Twelve-months’ wools 
have changed hands in a moderate way 
at 19 to 20 cents, the scoured cost be- 
ing estimated at 52 to 53 cents. 

Fleece wools are well sold up for 
the grades mostly in demand, 
cially for 
wools. 


espe- 
low quarters and braid 
In fact, common and_ braid 
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wools of all kinds are reported to be 
out of stock. Recent sales are noted 
of Ohio fleeces at 24 cents for quarter 
and three-eighths bloods, 22 to 22% 
cents fine unwashed delaines and 21 
cents for fine unwashed wool. Michi- 
gan fleeces sell usually about a cent a 
pound under Ohio of similar grade. 


Latest quotations are 26 cents, for 
Ohio fine washed delaine, 22 to 23 
cents for fine unwashed delaine, 24 to 


25 cents for XX and above, 20 to 21 
cents for fine unwashed and 23 to 24 
cents for medium combing. The coun- 
try is cleaning up slowly, as buyers 
and sellers have been apart in regard 
to values. 

London opened strong, except for 
low crossbreds, and these stiffened up 
a little after the first day or two. The 
offerings were 170,000 bales, including 
105,000 bales New Zealand crossbreds. 
Of the latter, 65,000 bales were left 
over from the last sale, being in the 
hands of speculators. Advices from 
Australia are firm, and indications do 
not point to any slump in values. 





LAMBS THAT TOPPED MARKET. 





“Our lambs that topped the Chicago 
market on September 15th by selling 
at $7.40 per hundred were sired by 
Hampshire rams and out of half blood 
Lincoln-Merino ewes. These lambs 
were dropped beginning April 15th 
and weighed 69 pounds in Chicago 
Last winter the ewes were fed about 
3 ounces of corn per day for six weeks 
but were not fed hay as we wintered 
about 40 miles from the railroad. The 
corn was fed on the open ground and 
cost us about $1.30 per hundred at the 
railroad station. It undoubtedly paid 
to feed corn and under the circum- 
stances it was cheaper than alfalfa.” 

JAMES LAIDLAW, Idaho. 





We wonder what the people of Ne- 
vada will think when they find out that 
only 12 per cent of the total products 
of the state are on the protected list, 
while Rhode Island with two Republi- 
can senators was able to get 89 per 
cent of her total products protected. 
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Foreign Meat Regulations Established 


The Secretary of Agriculture today, 
(Oct. 4) published rules and regula- 
tions governing the importation of meat 
and meat food products to carry out the 
meat section of the Tariff act approved 
on October 3. 

The regulations provide for foreign 
certifications as to ante-mortem and 
post-mortem inspection in countries in 
which the animals are slaughtered. In 
addition, meats will be inspected by the 
department of agriculture at ports of 
entry before admission. Attached to 
the regulations is a full list of veterin- 
ary inspectors in foreign countries 
whose certificates are acceptable to the 
United States. 

The regulations also place foreign 
meats after entry into the United 
States on the same basis as domestic 
meats. Heretofore imported meats 
have been governed entirely by the 
Food and Drugs act and have been ex- 
cluded from the establishments under 
the inspection of the bureau of animal 
industry under the Meat Inspection act. 
Under the new regulations imported 
meats are placed under the Meat In- 
spection act after entry and thus are 
admitted to federally inspected estab- 
lishments and are governed by the 
same inspection system as heretofore 
has surrounded interstate commerce in 
domestic meats. The general rule is 
that no meats that are diseased, con- 
tain harmful dyes, chemicals, preserva- 
tives, or other ingredients which render 
such meat or meat product unsound, 
unhealthful, unwholesome, or unfit for 
human food will be admitted. 

The regulators provide that import- 
ers should notify the chief of the bureau 
of animal industry, department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., as long as 
possible in advance, of the anticipated 
arrival of importations in large quan- 
tities of meat and meat food products 
at the ports. The notice must state 
the date, name of carrier quantity and 
kind of product, whether fresh, cured, 
or canned, and should give a descrip- 
tion of the packages. 

Regulation 1 provides that, save as 
otherwise specified, the regulations 


shall relate only to meat and meat food 
products derived from cattle, sheep, 
swine and goats. The importation of 
meat and meat food products derived 
from all other animals shall be govern- 
ed by the rules and regulation adopted 
pursuant to the provisions of the Food 
and Drugs act and amendments there- 
to. 

Foreign Inspection and Certificates 

Required. 

Regulation 2 provides that, save in 
the case of small quantities of foreign 
meats and meat products which com- 
ply with the Food and Drugs act and 
which are exclusively for the use of the 
consignee and not for sale, no meat or 
meat food product shall be allowed to 
enter the United States unless the same 
is accompanied by a certificate issued 
by the proper authorities of a foreign 
country showing that such meat or 
meat food products was derived from 
animals which have received ante- 
mortem and post-morten veterinary in- 
spection at the time of slaughter in that 
country and that such meat or meat 
food product is sound, healthful, whole- 
some and fit for human food and con- 
tains no dye, chemical, preservative, or 
other ingredient which renders such 
meat or meat food product unsound, 
unhealthful, unwholesome or unfit for 
human food. 

This regulation further provides that 
if any meat or meat food product is 
offered for importation into the United 
States from a country other than that 
in which the animal from which it was 
derived was slaughtered, that in addi- 
tion to the other certificate the product 
must be accompanied by a certificate is- 
sued by the proper authorities of each 
foreign country through which the 
same has passed, showing the identity 
of such meat or meat food product, and 
that the same has been examined and 
inspected and not found to be unsound, 
unhealthful, unwholesome, or unfit for 
human food, nor containing the dyes, 
preservatives, or other ingredients spe- 
cified in the requirement for the origi- 
nal certificate. 

Until the bureau of animal industry 





i 
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has opportunity to prepare and distri- 
bute new forms of certificates govern- 
ing foreign meats the certificates in the 
form now required under the Food and 
Drugs act will be accepted in lieu of 
the certificate required under the new 
regulations. 


Foreign Inspection. 

Regulation 3 provides that whenever 
it shall be determined, after due investi- 
gation, that the system of meat in- 
spection maintained by any foreign 
country is not the substantial equival- 
ent of, or is not as efficient as the sys- 
tem established and maintained by the 
United States, or that reliance cannot 
be placed upon certificates required un- 
der these regulations from authorities 
of such foreign country, due notice will 
be given of that fact by proclamation or 
otherwise, and thereafter no meat or 
meat food product, as to which the in- 
spection or certification is determined 
to be insufficient, will be admitted into 
the United States from such foreign 
country. 

Inspection In Bond. 

Regulation 4 provides that with the 
exception of small quantities of meat 
imported for the personar use of the 
consignee and not for sale or distribu- 
tion, no meat or meat food product 
from any foreign country shall be ad- 
mitted until it has been examined, in- 
spected and passed by a department 
inspector. Inspectors are given author- 
ity to take, without cost to the United 
States, such samples of meat and meat 
food products offered for importation 
as may be required for adequate in- 
spection. 

Section 3 of regulation 4 provides 
that the department inspector in charge 
or the chief of the bureau of animal in- 
dustry may designate a proper place 
to which meat or meat food products 
offered for entry may, with the con- 
sent of the secretary of the treasury, be 
removed by the consignee under the 
supervision and in the custody of the 
secretary of the treasury, for the pur- 
pose of examination and inspection. In 
such cases the consignee is required to 
give a penal bond for the amount of 
the full invoice value of the consign- 
ment. If such a consignment is refused 
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admission and the consignee refuses to 
return such meat to its foreign point 
of shipment, the consignee shall for- 
feit the full amount of the bond. 

The owner or consignee must pay all 
charges for storage, cartage and labor 
on such meat and meat food products 
which are admitted or refused admis- 
sion, or are destroyed for food pur- 
poses. The consignee or his agent is 
required to furnish such facilities for 
inspecting, and such assistance for 
handling and marking meat and meat 
food products under the supervision of 
a department inspector as the depart- 
ment may require. 

Misbranding Prohibited. 

No meat or meat food product which 
bears any statement, design or device 
which is false or misleading in any par- 
ticular or which is falsely marked as 
to the place at which the same was 
produced or prepared, or which is 
found in any respect to be misbranded 
or adulterated within the meaning of 
the Food and Drugs act, shall be 
marked “U. S. Inspected and Passed,” 
or any approved abbreviation thereof, 
until correctly labeled. 

Condemned Products. 

Regulation 5 provides that all meat 
and meat food products found upon ex- 
amination and inspection by a depart- 
ment inspector to be unsound, un- 
healthful, unwholesome, or otherwise 
unfit for human food, or to contain any 
dye, chemical, preservative or ingredi- 
ent which renders such meat or meat 
food product unsound, unhealthful, un- 
wholesome, or unfit for human food 
shall be marked “U. S. Inspected and 
Condemned,” or an approved abbrevi- 
ation thereof. Meat and meat food 
products so marked will be refused ad- 
mission and the consignee directed to 
export the meat or meat food product 
within a specified time, unless the con- 
signee within such specified time shall 
cause the destruction thereof for food 
purposes under the supervision of a 
department inspector. 

Regulation 8 provides that all meat 
and meat food products admitted into 
the United States and marked “U. S. 
Inspected and Passed” shall, after ad- 
mission into the United States, be 
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deemed and treated, and_ shipped, 
handled and transported as domestic 
meat and meat food products which 
have been inspected, passed and 
marked under and in accordance with 
the Meat Inspection act and the rules 
and regulations made pursuant thereto. 
Such meat and meat food products, 
after such admission, may be admit- 
ted into establishments wherein fed- 
eral inspection is maintained, and may 
therein be mixed with or added to do- 
mestic meat and meat food products 
which have been inspected and passed. 
All such imported meat and meat food 
products, after admission, shall be sub- 
ject to all the provisions, prohibitions 
and penalties of the Meat Inspection 
amendment. ’ 

Regulation 9 makes the sole exemp- 
tion in that it allows small quantities 
of foreign meat and meat food products 
which are exclusively for the personal 
use of the consignee, to be admitted 
without the foreign certificates. These 
foods, however, must comply with the 
requirements as to wholesomeness for 
the admission of other meats. 





IN LIEU OF A TARIFF. 





The Cordoba government of Argen- 
tine has forwarded a project to the pro- 
vincial legislature for the developmnet 
of the dairy industry. The bill pro- 
vides that all such industries shall be 
exonerated for a period of ten years 
from the payment of fiscal and muni- 
cipal taxes. The exoneration com- 
prises payment of real estate tax as 
well as all taxes on sales within the 
Province of the produce, on machinery, 
etc., vehicular tax, brokers’ and agents’ 
licenses. The project also gives au- 
thorization to the government to ex- 
onerate from provincial and municipal 
taxes all business houses dealing exclu- 
sively in machinery and appliances for 
the dairy industry. The government 
will undertake to form cooperative 
dairy societies, to promulgate all infor- 
mation concerning this industry, and 
to adopt every measure that may con- 
duce to the development of this indus- 
try in the Province. 
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IT PAYS TO ADVOCATE FREE 
TRADE. 





One of the greatest single industries 
of New Jersey is the manufacturing of 
silk. In fact almost as much silk is 
made in New Jersey, as in all the rest 
of our country combined. Silk is an 
article of necessity and is worn by the 
common people almost as 
wool. 


much as 
As all public men from New 
Jersey advocated very low tariffs one 
would naturally expect that the prod- 
ucts of that state would have drawn 
very low duties. Here are the new silk 
duties : 








Silk partly manufactured from 
coocons or wastes 20% 
Spun silk 35% 


Velvets, plushes and pile fabrics 50% 
Velvet and plush ribbon Ww .. 50% 
Silk handkerchiefs, mufflers unfin- 





On EE SRR SD me ek ce OE Oe eS 40% 
Silk handkerchiefs or mufflers 
hemstitched 50% 





Silk ribbons, bandings, beltings, 
hatbands, tassels, garters, sus- 
penders, webbings, etc. .................45% 

Silk yarns, threads, filaments of ar- 
ticles of imitation silk or horse 
| TRA SAPO SARE) OAL EE 35% 
The above rates are so high that 

they will be prohibitive, just as it is 

intended they shall be. This will en- 
able the Silk Trust of New Jersey to 
perpetuate its monopoly. Can any one 
defend a tariff that puts wool on the 
free list and at the same time places 

a duty of from 45 to 50 per cent. on 

garters, hatbands, handkerchiefs, muf- 

flers and ready made that 
contain silk, etc. 





clothing 





MONTANA ALFALFA MARKET. 





A certain and good market for the 
immense surplus of alfalfa hay harvest- 
ed by the farmers in the Yellowstone 
valley has just been provided by Chas. 
McDaniels, one of the leading sheep 
and cattle men in the Northwest, who 
has made an agreement with the farm- 
ers to keep his livestock in the valley 
on alfalfa feed during the coming win- 
ter. He has brought 50,000 lambs and 
55,000 sheep into the valley besides 
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about 4,300 head of cattle. This will 
give the farmers a good price for their 
hay without handling, and take care of 
the stock through the winter. 





WILL REDUCE COST OF LIVING. 





At a recent meeting of the city coun- 
cil of Billings, Montana, an ordinance 
was passed permitting farmers to sell 
any thing that they themselves raised, 
on any of the streets of that city. In 
the past an ordinance prohibited farm- 
ers from selling on the business streets. 
Nearly all cities prohibit the farmer 
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from selling in the cities, or at least 
attempt to, so as to hold the trade for 
the city store. Then the people in the 
city complain because prices are high. 





CORN IN MONTANA. 

J. E. Thurmond of Waco, Montana, 
has been working for some time to per- 
fect a type of corn that would give 
good yields where the season was 
short. He now claims that by cross- 
ing a white flint and yellow dent va- 
rieties he has produced an early ma- 
turing corn that this year yielded 75 
bushels per acre. 








The popular brand 








The reliable dip 


We are Western distributing agents for both of these products 





SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 




















RAMS FOR SALE 


We have for the Season of 1933 


3000 Pure Bred Rams 

300 Hampshire Lambs 
2000 Rambouillet Yearlings 
700 Delaine Yearlings 


These rams were all lambed in February and March, are good individuals, 
well grown and in excellent condition. Prices to suit the times. 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND COMPANY 
| Pilot Rock, Oregon 








| 
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NEW MEXICO. 
H. C. Abbott, Springer. 


OHIO. 
S. M. Cleaver, Delaware. 


OREGON. 
George McKnight, Vale. 


TEXAS, 
B. L. Crouch, San Antonio. 


UTAH. 
Henry Moss, Woods Cross. 
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E. N. Bissell, E. Shoreham. 


WASHINGTON. 
F. M. Rothrock, Spokane. 
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S. C. Gist, Wellsburg. 
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WYOMING. 
Patrick Sullivan, Casper. 











Advertise in the National Wool 
Grower and reach a good class of trade 
all over the country. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Rams for Sale. 

W. R. Bainbridge, Warren, Mont., adver- 
tises Rambouilletts. These rams are from 
the Baldwin flock and are advertised to be 
large and well wooled. 





Rams for Sale. 

Chas. McAllister of Big Timber, Mont., 
advertises in this issue a large number 
of large heavy wooled Merino Rams. He 
terms them the “wool and mutton” kind. 





Paper Twine. 

In this issue will be found the advertise- 
ment of paper twine made by Schmerhorn 
& Co., of Omaha, Nebraska. Our advise 
is that this twine was extensively used 
in the West last year with excellent results. 





KEMP’S BRANDING FLUID. 





The Salt Lake Hardware Co., of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has recently taken over 
the Western Agency for Cooper’s Dip and 
Kemp’s Branding Fluid. Their advertise- 


ment of these products will be seen in this 
issue. 





WOOL PRICES, PROSPECTIVE. 

The Commercial Bulletin of Boston, 
an exceptionally well advised publica- 
tion on the wool market, says on Oc- 
tober 4th: 

“The strength which has been de- 
veloped in the London wool auctions in 
crossbred wools and the disconcerting 
news contained in the report of the Tar- 
iff Conference Committee that tops 
(and roving yarn, as well) have been 
compromised at 8 per cent has furnish- 
ed the wool trade ample topics for dis- 
cussion this week. 

The unexpected strong stand shown 
in crossbeds in London is attributed 
chiefly to the operations of one Ameri- 
can mill, recently in the limelight here 
in the purchase of a very considerable 
quantity of South American crossbred 
wools. Unless this upward trend in the 
market proves to be of the flash-in-the- 
pan variety—which seems hardly likely 
—cheap wool in the primary markets of 
Australasia and South America or even 
comparatively cheap wools seem un- 
likely of realization this season. Mer- 
inos have been in keen request from 
the Continent, as well as fine crossbreds 
with prices firm, while the home trade 
and America have boosted crossbreds 
about par to five per cent above last 
sales rates.” 
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STREET CAR STANDING ROOM 
AT HALF PRICE 





(Vice Consul Julius Festner, Barmen, 
German) 

A certain German street car line op- 
erating between cities in Rhenish 
Prussia charges only about half the 
regular passenger rates to those who 
stand. The fare from Elberfeld to Wer- 
den, a distance of about 10 miles, is 30 
cents for those having seats and 17 
cents for those standing. The round 
trip rate costs 50 cents if the passenger 
has a seat, while those who remain 
standing pay only 25 cents. The trip 
from Elberfeld to Werden takes 1 hour 
and 50 minutes. 





COST OF PRODUCING GRAIN. 





The Farmers National Congress 
which recently met in Kansas adopted 
the following prices as the lowest that 
the farmer should receive for farm 
crops per bushel in order to make 6 
per cent on their lands and pay the 
cost of production. 

Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, 
wheat, $1.05; corn, 70 cents; oat, 45 
cents, and barley, 50 cents; Illinois, In- 
diana and Missouri, wheat $1.25; corn, 
65 cents; oats, 50 cents, and barley, 50 
cents; western slope states, wheat 97 
cents; corn, 90 cents; oats, 50 cents, 
and barley, 50 cents per bushel. 





SHIPPING IDAHO HOGS. 





Hog feeding has developed into an 
important industry on the irrigated 
tracts of southeastern Idaho. At this 
time between 75 and 100 cars of hogs 
are each month shipped from these sec- 
tions to the coast markets, particularly 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
These hogs are grown on alfalfa and 
finished on alfalfa and barley and are 
shipped weighing about 175 pounds. 
Most of them come from the Twin 
Falls and Gooding tracts and are said 
to produce as good a quality of pork 
as the corn-fed hogs of the middle 
west, 





Advertising in the National Wool 
Grower bring results. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE. 





A September event was the 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’ Association. 


A lot of wind jamming was done, some 
fool theories regarding future meat 
supply expounded, but stress was laid 
on beef, neither the hog nor sheep pro- 
positions being deemed worthy of con- 
sideration. The retailer, alarmed over 
diminishing supply of cheap raw mate- 
rial, which has for years past enabled 
him to exact profits of 50 to 150 per 
cent, was on the ground 
atmosphere and making 
dire threats of what would happen if 
the producer did not get busy. John 
T. Russell, president of the National 
Retailers organization made this absurd 
statement: “We hope that the produc- 
er of his own violation will increase 
supply otherwise legislation to force 
him to do so will be sought” As if 
mandatory legislation could be effective 
Another fool 
theorist advocated prohibition of lamb 
slaughter that the youngsters might at- 
tain maturity and weight, when the 
last thing the consumer wants is heavy 
mutton. The convention resolved to 
appropriate $500,000 to encourage meat 
production and here is a suggestion. 
Let the money be utilized to maintain 
market stability. The off-again and 
on-again feature of the bourse is its 
demoralization. 


agitating 
convention 


in such an emergency. 





John Skillern, the extensfve Idaho 
operator, has been marketing a lot of 
lambs recently. He has been at the 
market looking after consignments by 
John and J. F. Skillern, Skillern & 
Gray, Clinton Sheep Co., and the Owy- 
hee Sheep and Land Co. “Idaho will 
winter-feed more lambs this season 
than ever before,” he said, “and many 
have been held back for that purpose. 
The hay crop is immense and much of 
it will be fed as will also a vast quan- 
tity of small grain.” 





Although with free trade effective, 
Ontario will have the same market 
advantages as Ohio and Michigan. Ca- 
nadians have not been in the market 
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for feeding lambs this season. This is 
due in some measure to the fact that 
Ontario has had a severe drought and 
is woefully short of feed. Ontario 
farmers are not yet aware of this op- 


portunity, but when they wake up, 
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they will be in the market for a slice 
of the thin end of the western lamb 
crop. 





Michigan has been a sparing buyer 
of feeders in striking contrast to IIl- 








Cotswold Rams For Sale 


Half blood Cotswold, yearling or two- 
year-olds in numbers to suit purchasers. 
These rams are from pure bred (Allen 
Bros.) rams, and selected Montana ewes. 


F. I. LONG, - Great Falls, Montana 
















THE COTSWOLD The'Rance 
THE RANGE 
A. N. MURDOCK & SONS, Sugar City, 
Idaho, will sell from 1 to 1500 Pure 
Bred Cotswold Sheep. For special fall 
trade they offer 200 choice Yearling Rams, 
250 Early Ram Lambs and 300 Middle- 
aged Ewes. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. SHEEP ALL PAT. 
Phone 21-5A. 





























BIG TIMBER, - 





FOR SALE 
(500 head large DELAINE MERINO RAMS 


That cannot be surpassed for WOOL and 
MUTTON qualities. Large bone and vigor- 
ous animals that! will sell right. 


APPLY TO 


CHAS. McALLISTER 


. MONTANA 














HAMPSHIRE RAMS FOR SALE 








In sets or carlots. 








Yearling Hampshire Rams, Registered and High Grade 


Bred from the BEST of FLOCK 
HEADERS. These Rams have been raised for RANGE 
SERVICE. They have not been topped, either as lambs or 
yearlings. 


WRITE OR WIRE 


J. NEBEKER & SON, Laketown, Utah 
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inois, Iowa, and Indiana. Michigan 
operators expect to pick up a lot of 
half-fat second-hand lambs later, espe- 
cially if wet weather forces them out 
of corn fields. Michigan operators 
have shed accommodatfons and are 
able to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities. 





Sheep feeding is enjoying a furore in 
Indiana. Thousands of both sheep and 
lambs are going into the Hoosier state, 
many of them into inexperienced 
hands. Indiana had good crops and 
corn growers in that state recognize 
thea value of sheep manure. Banks 
have been lending money, without hag- 
gling, on ovine stock, owing probably 
to the fact that everybody handling it 
last year made money. 





Many applications for loans where- 
with to buy feeding sheep and lambs 
have been turned down by commis- 
sion houses because the applicants 
lacked experience. Most of these were 
cattle feeders who balked at paying 
big prices for feeding cattle and un- 
der the impression that skill is un- 
necessary in handling ovine stock de- 
termined to switch. Experience has 
taught commission men that this is a 
fallacy. They are willing to buy sheep 
provided the feeder has credit, but are 
not disposed to risk their own. One 
commission house filled an Illinois cat- 
tle feeder up with lambs last year and 
by clumsy handling he managed to 
founder them, the band coming back 
poorer than it went out, to lose con- 
siderable money. 





Iowa will probably assume leader- 
ship among mutton finishing states this 
year, an incredible number having 
gone both from Omaha and _ direct 
from the range into that common- 
wealth. Cattle are scarce, but Iowa 
has been handling more western sheep 
and lambs annually for a decade past, 
having discovered that a corn crop can 
be garnered profitably by that agency 
and the land fertilized at the same 
time. Labor is scarce and harvesting 
corn by human agency expensive while 
the sheep does the work gratis and 
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makes money for its owner at the same 
time. Not being shedded, however, 
Iowa feeders are making a bet on the 
weather, and, in case of a wet season, 
would be compelled to ship their stuff 
to market half fat. 





Owing to scarcity of feed and the 
fact that thin sheep and lambs have 
gone into inexperienced hands by the 
hundred thousand, a lot of half-fat 
stuff is expected to return to market 
early in the winter with unsatisfac- 
tory results. That long feeds will be 
the exception is certain and the com- 
plaint packers made last year that 
stock was too fat and heavy will not 
be repeated. This disposition to mere- 
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and grain, western stock can be fat- 
tened very cheaply. 





Mutton consumption is enormous. 
Despite a September supply of unpre- 
cedented volume, practically every 
pound of product was required for im- 
mediate consumption and outlet chan- 
nels have rarely shown signs of con- 
gestion. Last year packers froze 
thousands of sheep carcasses, but fresh 
meat demand has absorbed practically 
everything so far. 





Feeding lambs have been command- 
ing more money at Omaha than Chi- 
cago which accounts for so many of 
them stopping there. They were 











4000 Idaho Blackface Lambs 


ly warm stuff up will probably result 
in a high market late in the season. 





Owing to the drought, winter mutton 
finishing will be light in Missouri, 
Kansas, southern Nebraska, and 
southern Colorado, but Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio will do a big stunt. 
Wisconsin is also getting imto the feed- 
ing game on a generous scale. One 
Indiana outfit, Grashew Bros. of Tip- 
ton, is feeding 12,000 head and Rich- 
ard & Roberts of Oregon, Wisconsin 
are handling 19,000 head. The Wis- 
consin method is somewhat unique, 
turnips being sown in corn when the 
latter crop is laid by. Between roots 


worth $6.25@$6.70 at Omaha, while 
Chicago was on a $6.25@$6.60 basis. 
Some feeders sold at $6.85 at Omaha 
on the same day it was the packer 
top, but they were fat and were tak- 
en out for a short feed. 





The big run of sheep from Montana 
which began early in the season show- 
ed signs of subsidence early in Sep- 
tember. How far liquidation has pro- 
ceeded in Montana is not known with 
any degree of accuracy, but reduction 
in flocks during the past two years 
has been enormous and the state is 
going into the winter with fewer sheep 
than at any time since it was an in- 
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dustry of major importance there. J. 
B. Long has cut down his flock from 
approximately 200,000 to 25,000. The 
Rea people have shrunk their holdings 
to small proportions and many othe1 
big outfits have done similar pruning. 





Doubtless the drought caused mate- 
rial depreciation in feeder values and 
considering dry pastures and damage 
to corn the manner in which the Sep- 
tember run was absorbed by feeders in 
the Mississippi valley was surprising. 
Minus the drought it would have been 
a $7.00 market for the general run of 
feeding lambs and $5.00 for feeding 
sheep. As it was, no bargain sale was 
necessary and at all times competition 
between killers and feeders for lambs 
with a decent kill was keen. 





One cause of the big September run 
of western stock at Chicago and Oma- 
ha was the fact that speculators had 
made contracts for thousands of sheep 
and lambs in Wyoming, Montana, and 
Idaho, for delivery during that month. 
The stuff was loaded in big chunks 
and came to market that way, which 
was questionable policy. Being con- 
tracted it was necessary to ship them 
and that the market held as even un- 
der the strain as it did is surprising. 





Nevada sent several heavy consign- 
ments of lambs in September. Specu- 
lators controlled many of them and 
having been bought low, made money. 
Swift contracted a band of lambs in 
western Nevada several months agu 
at $3.55 per head that looked a dol- 
lar cheap on reaching market. A not- 
able transaction in Nevada product was 
the arrival on one section of a train 
of the O’Neile lambs from Nevada, 
Swift, purchasing in one lot, 11,000 
head averaging 67 pounds at $7.35 per 
head, the transaction involving pay- 
ment of close to $50,000. 





Idaho’s lamb crop has come in sup- 
erb quality this season with a larger 
percentage of blackfaces than ever 
before. The fat end sold, at a range of 
$7.00@$8.25. More hay was fed to 
Idaho ewe flocks last winter than ever 
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FOR SALE 


About 70 head of RAMBOUILLET RAMS, from the BALD- 
WIN flock, Hay Creek, Oregon, 4 years old. 


ADDRESS 


WW. R. BAINBRIDGE, 


WARREN, MONTANA 























Bucks for Sale 


1000 CHOICE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
200 CHOICE SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
700 CHOICE COTSWOLD RAMS 
300 CHOICE RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


Range Raised, Ready for Business 














For particulars call on or address J. FE. MORSE 
E. T. BROCK, Agent 


Buy DIRECT From the Producer Dillon, Montana | 











National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 














Grand Canyon Rambouillets 


We have for sale 
| 000 yearling rams 
and 300 two-year 
olds. Large, 
smooth, heavy 
boned and deep 
fleshed, with fleece 
of long staple. 

ese rams are 
descended from the 
famous Baldwin 
flock of Hay Creek 
Oregon and for 
sires, we have used 


the best that money can buy from the most noted breeders. They graze in the National Forest among 
the pines at an elevation of 7500 feet which gives them the best best of growth and constitution. 


GRAND CANYON SHEEP COPIPANY 
Successors to DENT & SAYER FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
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before and the result was shown by 000 during the coming season. North- 


superior condition of lambs. 





Railroad service over the Union Pa- 
cific is receiving commendation this 
season, but market atmosphere has 
been agitated by complaint over bad 
runs east of the Missouri river. This 
has been especially so concerning the 
last stage of the journey between 
feeding stations and the stock yards. 
Not infrequently stock loaded early 
in the evening, only 50 to 70 miles 
west of Chicago, has not reached the 
market until next afternoon. No rea- 
sonable excuse can be advanced for 
such service, if it can be dignified by 
that term. 





Efforts are being made by the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern road to stim- 
ulate winter feeding operations in the 
Belle Fourche region of South Dakota 
adjacent to the Black Hills. For this 
purpose feeding in transit rates have 
been established. It is estimated that 
there is enough hay and small grain 
within a radius of 50 miles of Belle 
Fourche to fatten 200,000 lambs during 
the coming winter. 





Northern Michigan is developing 
into a good sheep breeding country. A 
good lamb crop was raised there, but 
it is being held for maturing purposes 
in southern Michigan. D. D. Gage of 
Hillsdale, Michigan, has succeeded in 
raising healthy lambs in this territory 
and a lot of young western ewes are 
being taken in at $5.00@$5.50, Mon- 
tana furnishing most of them. Every- 
body that has taken ewes into northern 
Michigan during the past two years has 
done well with them, while similar 
trials in northern Wisconsin have 
been attended with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 





Owing to the Kansas drought, south- 
ern Colorado will be compelled to cur- 
tail lamb finishing operations this win- 
ter. Kansas has been such a good cus- 
tomer for hay that the entire crops has 
been cleaned up. The Arkansas valley 
fed about half a million head last win- 


_ter, but will do well to turn out 100,- 


ern Colorado on the other hand has a 
lot of hay and will feed heavily. 





Oregon which under former condi- 
tions made heavy spring sales of year- 
lings for stock purposes to Wyoming 
and Montana is now selling lambs in 
the fall to those states for winter feed- 
ing purposes. A lot of Oregon lambs 
have been contracted to go into the 
Yellowstone valley for the winter fin- 
ishing at $4.25 per cwt. 

i ep A 


Address of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Before National 


Road Convention 


HE suggestion of great national 
T transcontinental roads appeals to 
my imagination, as does the sug- 
gestion of interstate roads connecting 
capitals or cities of commercial import- 
ance to my logical faculty and to the 
sense of pleasure that I experience in 
riding about the country in my friends’ 
automobiles. But that the essential 
thing to be done is the proving of 
good roads which shall get products 
from the community farms to the near- 
est station and make rural life more 
profitable, comfortable and pleasure- 
able, I entertain no sort of doubt; and 
it is obvious that the representatives 
of the people in congress are like 
minded. For in making their appro- 
priation they stipulated that it should 
be used in improving the condition of 
post roads with a view to the economy 
and efficiency of postal delivery and 
for the transportation of farm products 
to the market. Such roads are equally 
essential to the establishment and op- 
eration of decent elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for the benefit of the 
country boys and girls. I do _ not 
eliminate other things for considera- 
tion and I do not underestimate the 
rights and pleasures of the automo- 
bilists and the service they have rend- 
ered in the propaganda for road build- 
ing, 
There are complex problems to be 
solved in many states before the most 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO SHEEP MEN 


Send us your address, we will mail you 
literature on the breeding of Karakule-Arabi 
sheep for the production of Persian, Astra- 
chan and Krimmer lambs, wholesale furriers 
quote our half and quarter blood Karakule- 
Lincoln skins $8.00 to $15.00 each. Mutton 
increase in weight and price. Agents want- 
ed. Address 

KARAKULE-ARABI SHEEP CO., 


Majestic Theatre Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 








WINSLOW & CO. 
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248 Summer St., Boston 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
SCOTCH-COLLIES 
From fine working parents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Photos and description. One 

of the oldest established and 

largest Collie Kennels in 

=| United States. 

Underhill Collie Kennels, 
Knoxville, Ia. 





Mention The National Wool Grower. 








SHEEPMEN 
Send your orders for 
CORN, OATS and FOOD STUFFS to 
Farmers Grain and Milling Co. 


Salt Lake City, Uteh 
Suite 601. Judge Building 

















ALBERT EDHOLM 


Diamonds 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


COMPARE QUALITY COMPARE PRICES 











Consolidated Wagon 
and Machine Co. 
Leading Implement and Vehicle dealers 
Utah and Idaho 
SHEEPMEN’S SUPPLIES 


G. G. WRIGHT, GEO. T. ODELL, 
Asst. Gen. Mgr. Gen. Mgr. 
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GALLCO? 
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efficient expenditure of money by 
states and communities for roads can 
be secured and there are many more 
to be worked out before one can ra- 
tionally expect the federal government 
largely to participate. Who shall say 
how aid should be apportioned so that 
the states may receive equitable treat- 
ment? Shall it be apportioned equally 
among the states on the basis of total 
population, farm population, area, tax- 
able valuation, road mileage, or all 
these; and should federal money be 
expended exclusively through its own 
agencies for a certain system? What 
roads are to be improved? There are 
approximately two and a quarter mil- 
lion miles of publicly owned roads in 
the nation. Half of this mileage is uti- 
lized for post roads and less than ten 
per cent of the total can be classed as 
improved in any large sense. Shall we 
undertake to apply aid to all the roads 
or shall we consider this a task too 
gigantic? Shall we apply it to the 
rural routes or shall we regard this 
as equally beyond reason? Or shall 
we single out certain directions in 
in which central roads shall run, and if 
so how? Is it not clear that this opens 
up a field where petty politics, com- 
munity interest and individual selfish- 
ness may run riot? Assuming that 
we have settled this, for what purpose 
shall the aid be granted and in what 
proportion? Shall it be exclusively for 
construction, exclusively for mainte- 
nance, or for both? Shall it be to pay 
the entire cost of either or both of 
these items, or shall it be dependent 
on the equal or larger contribution by 
the states and communities? Shall the 
aid come through votes of money out 
of the treasury or from the sale of 
bonds. 

That the suggestion of federal aid 
to road building raises grave questions 
and possible dangers, no 
thoughtful citizen doubts. There are 
proposals before the public mind which 
would bankrupt the federal 
and suggest 
which 


involves 


treasury 


possible abuses before 
of the pork- 
barrel bills of the past would pale into 
insignificance. No proposal which does 


not carry with it 


those worst 


the assurance of 
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safeguarding the treasury in this direc- 
tion seems to me to stand the ghost 
of a chance of favorable consideration. 
It is not alone that 


the fear there 


47 
would be no stopping place. There 
is the question of precedent. This is 


not the only proposal before the Amer- 
ican congress involving the suggestion 











N. S. Ring, Ranch Manager 





—= FOR SALE 


BEAVERHEAD RANCH 


1000 head CHOICE, high grade, 
Hampshire Buck Lambs and yearlings. 
ALSO 50 head REGISTERED 
HAMPSHIRE YEARLINGS. 
These sheep are raised on the range, 
and are especially adapted for moun- 
tain breeding. Will produce the large, 
heavy, mutton type of lamb that brings 
the money. These rams can be seen 
at our ranch six miles east of Dillon, 


after September Ist, 1913. 


COMPANY 


- DILLON, MONTANA 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS _~ - 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Setback Ge, 


unlimited resources. 





Salt Lake’s Greatest 
Department Store 


Invites all readers of this periodical to send in their names, to be placed on our Monthly 


You cannot estimate the manifold benefits gained by dealing with a good store of 


THE PARCEL POST will bring the greatest store in all Utah within your reach. 




















Toilet Articles, Sundries, Drugs, Soaps, Medicines, Rub- 
ber Goods, Kodaks, Kodak Supplies, Needfuls of every description at 
cut prices. The Buying Power of 5 Big Stores is the Power Behind Our Match- 
less Value Giving. Order by Parcel Post. Our Service is Prompt, Reliable, Satisfactory. 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON, Drugs 


§ Stores 





Salt Lake City 
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CONSOLIDATED MUSIC CO. 


Utah’s Oldest, Largest and Most Reliable Piano House. Established 1862 


Pianos, Player Pianos and Organs, Victor and Edison Talkers 
13-10 East First South 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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of huge appropriations. There are 
others which to their advocates are 
just as important and are being just 
as insistently urged; and many of the 
veteran congressmen have naturally 
contracted the habit of balking auto- 
matically at such proposals. 

it would be especially pernicious if 
such aid should result in stifling the 
spirit of local self help. In this field 
as in others, the states have recently 
made great headway, and any action 
taken should unquestionably result in 
the fostering of this spirit and in the 
efficient direction of the activities to 
which it may lead. 

Another difficulty to be avoided is 
the over-centralization of activity in 
these intimate internal matters and the 
building up of a great and powerful 
bureau in Washington, with an ever- 
increasing control over the highways 
of the country. The dictates of pru- 
dence and experience are that so far 
as possible such agencies as may be 
required should be efficiently devel- 
oped in the several states and that 
the federal agencies should work in a 
spirit of complete and helpful co-oper- 
ation and assistance. 

The first practical essentials in the 
planning of road legislation would 
seem to be to recognize the states as 
the smallest unit with which the fed- 
eral government might deal. This 
would give relief in a measure from 
the insistent demand that would come 
from every township and every district 
in the Union for its share of state or 
federal assistance, without reference to 
the merits of the case or the practica- 
bility of the undertaking. As has been 
stated, many of the states now have 
efficient state highway departments, 
and thus afford organized agencies 
with which the federal office could 
deal. It would seem that the basic 
feature would be such co-operation be- 
tween the states and the federal zov- 
ernment as would .leave with the 
states the initiative in the selection of 
roads to receive aid, and as much of 
the immediate construction and main- 
tenance as would be practicable. In 
the case of roads on which federal 
money is to be expended it would seem 


essential and wise that the federal 
agency should have the requisite pow- 
er of the approval of the selection, su- 
pervision of the construction and main- 
tenance, and the right of inspection, 
for the plain and simple ordinary pur- 
pose of seeing that the Federal money 
is applied to the purpose for which it 
was voted and is efficiently expended. 
It is reasonably clear that for every 
reason there must be some automatic 
check upon the demands to be made 
upon congress and that this should be 
afforded through the requirement that 
the states and the localities should con- 
tribute an amount both for construc- 
tion and maintenance at least equal to 
and possibly dowble that contributed 
by the federal government; and that, 
in the apportionment of any possible 
federal funds a number of basic factors 
such as population, area, wealth, or 
minimum cost of construction, should 
control, I have not the least doubt. 
There may be those who “will view 
with alarm” any suggestion that the 
federal government co-operate with the 
states financially in road building and 
more especially that it exercise an ade- 
quate measure of control and supervi- 
sion even over the expenditure of its 
own funds. The cry of centralization 
—that the federal government aims 
unduly to extend its powers may 
again be raised. Yet, in a field of com- 
mon interest and of inseparable acti- 
vities what could be more natural than 
cooperation and mutual assistance? 
Why should the two jurisdictions serv- 
ing the same people forever stand 
apart and view each other with suspi- 
cion and distrust while nothing is done 
or much is wasted? And is it not 
worthy of note that the alarm never 
seizes such people at the stage of the 
discussion in which it would be of most 
value? They are not in the least 
timid in their approaches to the federal 
treasury and their courage fails them 
only when it is suggested that the fed- 
eral government has a right to see that 
the money of the people of the nation 
is wisely and efficiently expended. If 
they are to take counsel of their 


alarms let them do so before they de- 
termine to assault the treasury. 
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Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 














SMITH & ADAMS 


MANUFACTURERS 
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TENTS 


WAGON COVERS 
PACK OUTFITS, HORSE BLANKETS 


Anything made of Canvas 
Our new home: 226 Edison St., Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Estimates promtly given 
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RIPPE BROS. 


Manufacturers and dealers in 


Tents, Wagon Covers, Awnings, Cotton Ducks 
and Paulins, Camping Outfits. 


Sheepmen’s Outfits a Specialty 
Nos, 242 to 252 Floral Ave., Salt Lake City 
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| NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms withbath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing in Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 
WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 














HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


«The very best of everything at sensible 
prices”’ 
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In short, as a practical program, I 
believe that this matter is one in which 
haste can best be slowly made. The 

poopie will sanction a reasonable ex- 
penditure of their money—and it is 
their money and theirs only, whether 
it be expended through the federal 

_ government or the state—when they 
are convinced that it is applied to a 
wise purpose and will yield the re- 
sults anticipated. And I am impressed 
by the wisdom of the action of con- 
gress, in the midst of so much clamor, 
in constituting a committee “to make 
inquiry into the subject of federal aid 
in the construction of post roads,” in 
providing an appropriation of a half 
million dollars to be expended cooperat- 
ively with the states in the proportion 
of one to two, and in requiring the 
secretary of agriculture and the post- 
master general to report to congress 
the result of such expenditure “to- 
gether with such recommendations as 
shall seem wise for providing a gener- 
al plan of national aid for the improve- 
ment of postal roads in cooperation 
with the states and counties, and to 
bring about as nearly as possible such 
cooperation among the various states 
as will ensure uniform and equitable 
interstate highway regulations.” This 
indicates a wholesome desire to know 
the facts as well as a generous inter- 
est. Too short a time has elapsed to 
judge of the value of this undertaking, 
but that it is in the right direction few 
will question. That it might be ex- 
tended with ample funds if aid is to 
be furnished most thoughtful men 
would concede; and the plan has the 
peculiar value of being susceptible of 
indefinite extension in case the results 

€ should be found to justify it. 





MEAT FOR PACIFIC COAST. 





The clearance of vessels from Aus- 
tralian ports during July show that on 
July 12 The Tahiti left that country 
destined for San Francisco carrying 
1,800 quarters of beef and on July 26 
the Ventura cleared for the same des- 
tination with 40 carcasses of mutton, 
20 carcasses of lamb and 800 quarters 
of beef. 
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C. H. MILLER GRAIN COMPANY 


Hay, Grain, Potatoes and Coal 
Alfalfa - Corn 
By car load lots. Prsompt delivery 


110 W. First So. St. SALT LAKE CITY 

















CASH COMMISSION CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Hay, Grain, Flour, Coal and Potatoes 
BY CARLOAD LOTS Phone Wasatch 3964 


127 W. ist South Street, Salt Lake City 





PHONE WASATCH 5216 


GRAIN IN CAR LOADS 
ee 


SAM WILLIAMSON & SON 


218-219 Melntyre Bldg, 68 S. Main 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
P. O. BOX 1062 


























THE W. D. BROWN CO. 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 
Whole and Milled Feed, Corn and Cotton Seed Meal 
Wool Bags and Twine 
Office and Warehouse, 2255-7-9, Wall Avenue 
OGDEN, UTAH 




















WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE GO. 


Wholesale dealers in Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn 
and Hay. Car-lots only. 


OFFICE 219 MOOSE CLUB BLDG. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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BAILEY & SONS COMPANY 


Established 1865 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEALERS IN 


Bags, firain, Hay, Seeds, Poultry 
Supplies, Etc. 


Carload lots a specialty 








Offices and Warehouses 451-469 So. 3rd West 
Phones Wasatch 1382, 311, 6557 
SALT LAKE CITY, id UTAH 




















FEEDERS, ATTENTION 


We specialize in furnishing feeders with their requirements. Consign us your alfalfa hay. 
WEEKES GRAIN COMPANY, - - - Omaha, Neb. 


Wire or write for prices on Corn and Oats 
delivered at your station. 

















Cheapest Sheep Feed Known To [lan 


SHEE-PO AND COTTON SEED MEAL 


SH EE- PO is a product of cotton seed, the same as cotton seed meal, but is put up in the 

form of screened cotton seed cracked cake, about the size and a little larger than 
peas. It can be fed either on the range by scattering on the ground, or mixed 
with other feeds and fed in troughs. 


SH EE= PO contains about 43 per cent Protein and 6 per cent Fat, its feed value being about 


four and one-half times greater than’corn. 


SH EE- PO is our specialiy, and has been for the past three years. We are now taking 
LS October, November, December shipment. 


Por Further Information, write 0. H. BROWN, SELLING AGENTS, SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO, or 
INDEPENDENT COTTON OIL CO., LAWTON, OKLAHOMA 
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The W. O. Kay Elevator Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Wholesale Dealers in Corn, Oats, Wheat, Barley, 
Alfalfa, and other Seeds. Prompt Shipment. 
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Wool Growing In Colorado 


Paper Read by L. E. THOMPSON 


Gentlemen: 

You are to be congratulated on the 
strength your organization is manifest- 
ing, but let me say that we must not 
be content with our strong valley or- 
ganization until we get our member- 
ship to not only take in every stock- 
feeder and shipper in this fertile val- 
ley, but let us make plain the burning 
necessity for a similar organization in 
every valley in our state, and may we 
not soon include the beet and alfalfa 
growers as well? They, too, are in- 
directly interested and we may need 
their numbers, if, in order to overcome 
the unfair treatment we are getting 
{from so many sources, and more espe- 
cially from threatened unfair legisla- 
tion, we may be driven to seek re- 
lief through our state legislators who 
shall be pledged to enact legislation 
that will give us a fair deal, and our 
congressmen, too, as did the people 
of Louisiana, interested in the cane 
sugar industry. Their senators were 
pledged that under no consideration 
would they vote to remove all the duty 
from sugar and they would not be 
bound by the infamous caucus gag 
rule, while our senators have gone 
free as the air to vote any way their 
party dictates if it is thought by the 
leaders to be to the best interest of 
the party. 

Senator Shafroth favored a low 
duty on sugar and wool in the caucus. 
Will he go back on what he feels is 
right and just to the two leading in- 
dustries of his state when it comes to 
the final vote? If so, will he come 
back home and tell us who he went 
to congress to serve, whether the in- 
terests of his state or the Democratic 
party? 

Senator Thomas has ignored every 
appeal to him, so far as we know, and 
there were many made both at the 
capitol! and by letters and telegrams. 
He answered them by a short letter 
in one of our papers, saying they were 
too numerous to answer otherwise, and 
accusing these appeals as coming near- 
ly altogether through the influence of 


one great interest—no doubt meaning 
the sugar interest—which may be true 
in part, but we realize that appeals 
from individuals are not very effec- 
tive. If the wool growers aid beet 
growers had been organized, even as 
well as we are now, we might have 
accomplished something. 

I doubt if a single man in this val- 
ley who is a producer believes that 
it is fair or necessary to put sugar ab- 
solutely on the free list, either now 
or in three years as proposed by the 
Underwood caucus bill. If any are 
they keep it to themselves. I know 
when I mention this matter of free 
wool and free sugar to my fellow 
Democrats most all say, “Well, I did 
not think our party would go to such 
extremes.” I often wonder how many 
votes our congressmen would have 
gotten if people had realized what was 
coming in the way of tariff changes. 

Now as to wool: Our congressmen 
have not told us why there should not 
be a low duty left on wool, and that is 
all that is being asked, 20 per cent ad 
valorem, which would mean about 3 
to 4 cents per pound, so the knowing 
ones claim. None of us are tariff ex- 
perts, nor do we believe our congress- 
men are, this I know—for I have been 
a wool grower for 28 years—that dur- 
ing that time we have had continual 
tariff agitation. First the Wilson (that 
is the first Wilson) free wool bill, the 
whole country was very hard up, so 
the good old Republican party said 
that was the cause of the hard times 
and got in power, of course, and 
passed the McKinley bill which gave a 
duty on wool of 11 cents per pound, 
but we know it did not give us 11 
cents per pound protection. 

Now, the other old party got back 
in power because of a split in the 
good old Republican party and be- 
cause they promised to revise the tar- 
iff downward but revised it upward, 
and here we are with another free 
wool bill. As history is said to re- 
peat itself, three and one-half years 
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Open an Account with 


Farmers and 
Stockgrowers Bank 


Salt Lake City 


Commercial and Savings Accounts 
by mail solicited. 


WM. SPRY, Pres. C. S. TINGEY, Cashier 
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Utah Hide & Live Stock Co. Inc. 


A. M. Goslen, President and Mgr. 
Dealers in Sheep, Hides, Pelts, Furs, 
Wool and Tallow 


Cor. 3rd South and 5th West Sts. 
Ranches: Cisco, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 














Bissinger & Co. 


Highest Prices for your PELTS 
Consignments Solicited 
Office and Warehouse: 
Cor. 7th So. and 3rd West, Salt Lake City, Utah 

















oO. M. RUNYAN 


Dealer in Hides, Wool, Tallow, Pelts and Furs 
Correspondence Solicited 
2263-65-67-69 Wall Ave. OGDEN, UTAH 




















J. W. SUMMERHAYS & 
SONS CO. 


Buyers of Wool, Sheepskins, Hides, Furs, Etc. 
Agents. H. C. Judd & Root, Wool Dealers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


P. O. BOX 778 PHONE WASATCH 294 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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from now, we, no doubt, will have an- 
other high tariff bill. ANNOUNCEMEN THE NEW HOTEL HEALY 

The mills have been buying our European Plan OGDEN, UTAH 
wool about two years out of every 

¢¥our right around the cost of produc- 
tion, claiming they were afraid the 
free wool party were going to get 
back in power and catch them stocked 
up with a lot of high protected wool 
on their hands. Experience has prov- 
en that a very high duty does not 
protect to near the amount of the duty 
imposed, but gives American mills 
and manufacturers the golden oppor- 
tunity to strengthen their trusts and 
control prices. 

We have in our warehouse at this 
place about 700,000 pounds of wool, and 
about 12 cents a pound is all we can 
sell it for. The buyers all agree that is 
free trade basis, so if we had been 
getting heretofore full advantage of 
the 11 cents duty we should have 
sold for 23 cents per pound. But the 
fact is that Colorado wools have sold 
for over 20 years for about an average 
of 14 cents per pound, excepting dur- 
ing the four years reign of the Wilson 


s +. 8 
oi_vien ve eo 5.6.7 004 soot HT A {HG First and Original Manufacturer 


reign. Also, two years ago with good making a specialty of extra long staple wool. 
times and a world shortage of wool 


reported, and 11 cents per pound pro- {| | pay extraordinary high prices for (6-inch staple and longer 


tection, we got 11 and 12 cents per SUBMIT SAMPLES AND WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


pound: fer -Ome wept. LONG WOOL EXCLUSIVELY 
Now, what does all this prove but 


that either extreme is a detriment to i. LEXUSSOVE, 152-154 Third Ave., New York City 
this one great and most useful indus- 
try, and if our two senators would 
cast their votes for the duty asked for 
by our “insidious lobbyists” on wool 


of 3 cents a pound then the other two Bertram Motor Supply Co. 


parties would not have such a good AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 
reason to stir this everlasting, never- 


) arene tariff tinkering up 251 STATE ST. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
in. 

We are told by those who know 
what the cost of transporting wool by 
water is, that they can land wool 
from Australia in Boston for very 
much less than we can ship it from Col- 
orado by rail, The same applies ta 
other wool producing countries. Why 
should we not have enough protec- 
tion to cover that difference and some- 


* Easy Terms r= : 
thing also te cover our extra cost of ZS MAIN 57. 
. Lowest Prices 





Remodeled at a cost of $75,000. 80 rooms, 45 with private bath. Rooms with private bath $1.50 and 
up. Elegantly furnished, Cafe ala Carte. Opposite Union Depot. 














The most popular cafe in Salt Lake City. In 
, connection with Kenyon Hotel. A first class 
cabaret entertainment. The Maxim Orchestra 
assisted by Elizabeth Meyer, Helen Horn, 
Hattie Manning. Clever entertainers. 

Meet Your Friends at Maxim’s 
Utah's leading high class family cafe. 
Eugene L, Wille, Manager 




















“HOME COMFORT” CAMP 

Nothing ever before attempted to compare with 
it for comfort and convenience. Adapted for 
sheep and stock herding, pleasure seekers’, sum- 
mer camping trips, etc. A most convenient and 
valuable outfit for surveying parties, construction 
camping, used extensively for comfortable quarters 
in farming operations away from the home, and 
all similar purposes. 
Write for illustrated circular and prices. Correspondence solicited 
Manufactured in Ogden 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden and Logan, Utah Preston and Montpelier, Ida. 
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countries? President Wilson (this is 
the last Wilson) says that if the United 
States can not compete with the world 
in growing wool without the advan- 
tage of any duty, then it is not a legiti- 
mate industry. I have not his exact 
words but the above conveys his 
meaning as I remember. Now, if this 
is true then why not the same apply 
to the manufacturer to whom they are 
giving 35 per cent duty on manufac- 
tured goods in this present bill? 


Colorado grown woo! shrinks in 
scouring about sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent. If our _ representa- 


tives’ in congress would take the pains 
to weigh a suit of wool underwear and 
a suit of clothes, or a lady’s wool dress 
pattern, and figure out what difference 
it will make in the cost of a garment 
whether we get four cents more or 
four cents less for our wool in the 
grease, they would be astonished at 
the small difference it makes and how 
easily that difference can be consumed 
by the retailer, or the other middle 
men, making a large profit when times 
are good, or a small profit when times 
are hard or competition keen, and de- 
cide surely that their free wool hobby 
will not cheapen clothing to the con- 
sumer. And even if it should, the 
producer should have the first consid- 
eration for he is the life blood of the 
nation, the laborer next, and lastly the 
great consumer. 

Gentlemen, it is high time the pro- 
ducers were all getting together in 
this state by forming an organization 
with strength enough to make itself 
felt, or else go on getting the worst 
of it on every side as they always have; 
and it looks like God so intended ever 
since Cain, the tiller of the ground, 
killed Abel, the keepr of sheep. 
Those first two producers did not co- 
operate and work together, and pro- 
ducers never have done so that we 
have any record of. 

As statistics prove there is a marked 
shortage in the world’s production of 
wool based on the per capita consump- 
tion of the past decade, so no doubt 
Colorado growers will get around 14 
to 15 cents for wool with the duty 
off, but you wool growers know there 


is no profit at such prices through a 
term of years. Of course the high 
price of lambs has_ been helping us 
out for several years, All things con- 
sidered it takes about 17 to 18 cents 
a pound to make a fair profit grow- 
ing wool in Colorado, so the three or 
four cents protection we are ‘entitled 
to. 

I will just touch on some of our 
local grievances and leave the matter 
with our very excellent executive com- 
mittee to thrash out. And we will 
hope that our two brilliant senators 
will explain, when they reach Sched- 
ule K in a few days, why 35 per cent 
should be left on manufactured goods, 
nore especially when there are no 
manufactories in their state, but the 
wool producers must have no protec- 
tion. Perhaps the manufacturers had 
an “insidius lobby” but the producers, 
lobbyists were not insidious. 

There have been fed in this valley 
from Holly to Pueblo an average of 
over 500,000 lambs each year for sev- 
eral years. It has required over 50,- 
000,00 pounds of corn to fatten them, 
which is shipped in. Feeders often 
pay the elevators located at the dif- 
ferent stations in the valley one cent 
per hundred to run this corn over 
their screens which takes ovt the 
cheap screenings and dirt, but not the 
rotten corn. This alone costs the 
ieeders, on 50,000,000 pounds of corn, 
$5000 annually, say nothing of the 
rotten corn, and we very often get 
short weights too. We have to pay 
for the corn before we can open the 
cars as they are billed sight draft at- 
tached. Could we not have a track 
scale at Holly and provide an official 
weigher and grader for the five 
months at a cost of probably $100 
per month? And let me say here, our 
grain dealers will be glad to join us, 
and we each ought to buy at least part 
cf our corn th-ovgh them for the re- 
serve they keep ahead has saved our 
feeders and range men from heavy 
losses many times to my knowledge. 

The Santa Fe charges us by mak- 
ing the minimum weight 3000 pounds 
more than we can _ get 
lambs—an average of 


in a car of 


$8.40 


extra 
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WOOL GARMENTS 


washed by our scientific © 


methods do not shrink. 


TROY LAUNDRY 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 
f PERFECT 
TAGS Samples Free 
and all kinds of 
STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 


PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















FELT LUMBER CoO. 


Combination fence of all kinds. 
thing 


Every- 
in our line. 


OFFICE No. 206 FELT BLOG. 
Phone Wasatch 3124 SALT LAKE CITY 


























Noall Bros. & Armstrong Co. 


EVERYTHING IN THE BUILDING LINE 
Wholesale or Ketail 


Phones : Office, Yards and Mill: 
Wasatch 212 157 W. North Temple St. 
Wasatch 213 SALT LAKE CITY 

















ELIAS MORRIS & 
SONS 60. 


21 West So. Temple 8t. 
**Where the fire burns”’ 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
MANTELS 
' TILE 


MENTS 
BUILDING 
MARBLE 3 

Send a post- 

card for mon- 
, .umental and 5 

mantel cata- 
logues. 























WALL PAPER 


All Kinds, all prices 
Ww. A. DUVALL 


In the new business district 
122 E. Broadway Salt Lake City 
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above the regular rate which means 
on the 20,000 cars we ship each sea- 
son a loss, or a false charge of $16,- 
800, or nearly that amount. There 
-qre some cars of sheared lambs each 
Goring which carry close to the mini- 
mum. I am quite sure the loss ex- 
ceeds $12,000 each year. No doubt 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will afford us relief from this unfair 
charge in freight. 


A few years ago we paid $10.00 per 
car’ to the commission firms to sell 
our stock, but they were well organ- 
ized and raised to $12.00 per car. 
Then, last year they raised to $14.00 
per car, and we have it to pay no dif- 
ference how much we are losing. They 
say that they have to have that much, 
there are so many firms in the business 
now and when a few more open up 
for business no doubt they 
raise another two dollars a car 


will 
, and 
can keep on raising. No wonder there 
is a howl against the high cost of liv- 
ing when you consider the host of 
middle men all getting a good rake 
at everything that tbe producer fur- 
nishes. 


I appeal to every one present, we 
have the power within our reach if we 
will band together like the middle men 
do and then use the ballot effectively, 
but so long as we each hold up for 
everything our party does, or advocates, 
we may just as well disband now. 
But J feel sure of our success. Our 
last national electon showed that the 
people of our nation can and do quit 
the Grand Old Party for principle. 





AN INQUIRY. 





A sheepman down in New Mexico 
@.xs if it would be advisable to breed 
a thoroughbred stallion to small native 
mares in order to get saddle horses 
suitable for sheep work. 

We take it that the word “thorough- 
bred” here refers to the running horse. 
If that is the case, our reply is that we 
would not breed a thoroughbred stal- 
lion to anything if we desired a horse 
that would be useful for any purpose 
except racing. 
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The Most Comaplete Line ef Cars In The World Made By One Company 


Touring Cars, 2 to 10 passengers, in 3 motor size 
30-horsepower in 2-5 passenger 
0 “25.7. * 
Re ** 2-5-7-10 “* 
All ipped with White electncal and 
lightine speem. “T Mose in four sizes, 3 ay 
ton epee, Is built 
western condi . Our deser type of touring car 
built for rough —_ where high clearance and extra 
frst des and crack wok on ako oiel 
work is an - passenger 
» wah he tienes: why detachable seats is con- 
vend i into a | ton truck. 
White Combination Car. Can be used as either an 8-passenger car or a 1 500Ib. truck. 


WHITE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
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Jeremiah Williams & Co. 
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Commission 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 











Advertise in the National Wool Grower,our circulation covers the United States 
and several foreign countries. 





THE 
A\ RELIABLE DIP 


Cooper’s Fluid is always the 
same. Being made uniform, 
results are uniformly good. 
It’s the one liquid dip that can 
be relied upon by Western and 
Eastern Sheepmen. 

SIMPLY ADD WATER. DESTROYS TICKS, SCAB AND LICE. 





ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
ITS USE PERMITTED IN ALL OFFICIAL DIPPING FOR SHEEP SCAB. 


One Gallon makes Two-hundred Gallons for Ticks, One Gallon makes One-hundred twenty Gallons 
for Scab. Order of $10.00 or over, Freight Paid. On Sale throughout the West. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 
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NEBRASKA SHEEP FEEDER. 





The cut shown on this page is from 
a snapshot taken in the feed pens of E. 
D. Gould, Kearney, Nebraska, who is 
one of the largest individual sheep feed- 
ers of that state. 

Last season he fed and finished about 
80,000 sheep, mostly lambs. About 
20,000 lambs were shorn before being 
shipped to market. All of the feeding 
at this plant is done in open pens, feed- 
ing the hay around panels and grain in 
bunks or troughs. Shelled corn and 
alfalfa hay is the principal feed, with a 
little oil meal or cottonseed meal for a 
few weeks at the finish. 
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Mr. Gould buys the big end of his 
feeders at first hand right from the 
growers and buys in large bunches. L. 
B. Walmer has charge of the buying 
end of the business and does a big 
trade in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Mr. Gould has several farms in Ne- 
braska and raises several thousand tons 
of alfalfa. 

The crop conditions in Nebraska are 
such this year that Mr. Gould may cut 
down his feeding operations somewhat, 
but when feeding time comes round it 
will require a goodly number of sheep 
to fill his lots and as he cannot afford 
to leave these pens empty he 
handle close to the usual number. 


may 














In the Feed Lots of Gould Land and Cattle Co. 








THE CONTEST IN MAINE. 





It was a great fight they had in the 
Third Maine Congressional district. 
“The vaulted aisles of the dim woods 
rang” with the voices of the great ora- 
tors of the land. Secretary Redfield 
went to Maine late in August. Gov. 
Cox of Ohio and Speaker Champ Clark 
and Rep. Oscar W. Underwood 
were invited, and speaking dates were 
made for Congressmen Palmer of 
Pennsylvania, Cullop of Indiana, Mc- 
Gillicuddy of Maine, Rainey of Illinois, 
Carlin of Virginia, Murray of Massa- 
chusetts, Dixon of Indiana and Reilley 
of Connecticut. 


The Republicans called for the 


services of Senators Cummins and 
Borah, and Congressmen Greene of 
Iowa, Anderson of Minnesota, Kahn of 
California, Foss of Ohio, Towner of 
Kansas and Hawley of Oregon. 


The Progressives had a corps of 
speakers led by Congressman Victor 


Murdock of Kansas. The big Bull 
Moose, with his  newly-acquired 
terpsichorean accomplishments, had 


returned from the Indian country a 
fortnight before the Maine election, 
but not all the pleas of the Progressive 
committee could draw him from the 
safe seclusion of Oyster Bay. Like 
the kind husband who assured _ his 


dying wife that she need not fear he 
would marry her niece after she was 
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American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 








COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 





The largest live stock Association in 
the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information, 

address the Secretary. 





C. F. CURTISS, President, 
Lewiston, N. Y. 





J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 














American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 








R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 





DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Ohio. 




















American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 





This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 





S. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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ey in the Maine melee. 
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gone, for he “had had pie enough in 
that family,” the colonel declined to 
He pre- 
“snuff the battle from afar 
off’—as far off as possible. 

The final blow, the coup de grace, 
was administered to the Democratic 
candidate by President Wilson, who 
wrote a letter indorsing him. That, 
as the gifted philologist Roosevelt 
would say, “settled the cat hop.” 

Hundreds of Maine Democrats who 
did not believe in the Wilsonian policy 
of throwing the wool growers and the 
sugar growers of the country into 
bankruptcy remarked when Wilson’s 
indorsement of Pattangall was pub- 
lished, as did the Irishman when the 
jackass he was mounting kicked at a 
fly and thrust a hind hoof through the 
stirrup, “Be jabbers, if you are going 
to get on it is time for me to get off.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 


Buy Good Rams 


(From Our Bradford Correspondent) 


verred to 





The approach of the “back end” of 
the year as it is generally called in this 
country, is the signal for the com- 
mencement of important ram sales, and 
when these are held in their respective 
localities, considerable interest and im- 
portance attaches to them. They are in- 
teresting because they show how much 
or how little progress has been made in 
the various localities concerned. They 
reveal perhaps more than anything else 
the amount of consideration which is 
devoted to the sheep and wool industry 
by the wool grower, and to what ex- 
tent he is being influenced by the en- 
deavors of those who may be more 
penetrating than himself in such mat- 
ters. They are important because 
they do a great deal towards the dis- 
semination of high class blood through- 
out flocks which would otherwise de- 
teriorate, as well as being a valuable 
financial asset to those who have stock 
to dispose of. We should be very 
sorry indeed to see the time come when 
such sales ceased to attract attention, 
or to wield an influence upon sheep 
stocks. We have always been firm 
believers in maintaining as high a 
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NOTICE—Messrs. Hickman & Scruby, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, England. Ex- 
porters of pedigree live stock of all descriptions. Highest references and illustrated 
catalogues on application. We supply show flocks in all breeds, and can quote prices 
on runs of field rams and ewes that will surprise you. We also do a very big busi- 
ness in draft horses of all breeds, and we offer you a most attractive proposition in 
both them and sheep of all kinds. 

N. B.—Mr. J. Flower’s flock of Hampshires and Mr. Dudding’s flock of Lincolus 
will both be dispersed by public auction in the fall, and we solicit orders to be exe- 
cuted at these great sales, 

“Romneys can now be imported. They are the most popular breed wherever 
tried. Get your foundation stock right now before the boom comes. It is better to 
supply the other fellow at high prices than to have to buy that way yourself.” 




















LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 


cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


JOHN PINGREE, President 
Phone 3831 


A. RETAN, Manager 
North Salt Lake 

















This space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren, lessees, in- 
cluding the Union stock yards of Salt Lake City. 

















GUN CATALOG FREE 


Our large catalog of Guns, Fishing Tackle, Kodaks, Water- 
proof Clothing and Boots Mailed Free to any Address. 


WESTERN ARMS AND SPORTING GOODS CO. 


115 SO. MAIN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 























CULLEN HOTER 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up. 
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standard as possible, and welcome 
every effort which may be made to 
raise that standard still higher. The 
trade done in this and other countries 
in wool and mutton is far too large 
and valuable for sheep men anywhere 
to follow their avocation in an indif- 
ferent fashion. Perhaps there is no 
sphere of commercial enterprise in its 
practical phase which offers such great 
opportunities. For speaking in a gen- 
eral sense, and leaving out of the con- 
sideration all the incidentals to which 
every enterprise is subject, the future 
of the sheep and wool industry is well 
assured. This means that sheep men 
have tremendous opportunities in front 
of them, and every sheep fair held in- 
dicates to those who have the privilege 
of being present at them how much 
these advantages are appreciated. 
Every experienced man whether he 
lives in the producing or the manu- 
facturing sphere, knows the great im- 
portance of having the very best that 
can be had for the purpose required; 
but it is little use the later processes 
of wool manufacture being efficient and 
up-to-date, if the laws which operate 
upon the production of the raw ma- 
terial are not obeyed. It is just here 
where the significance of the periodical 
ram sales shows itself. When they 
come around they provide the oppor- 
tunity for progressive men to secure 
such new blood as will help to improve 
their flocks and make them more profit- 
able. The character of the ram is al- 
ways a matter which deserves careful 
attention, and though the ewes gener- 
ally may be of only an inferior type, by 
introducing a good sire, the standard 
may be raised considerably, and that 
in a short time. The writer has no 
encouragement for those who are satis- 
fied with ewes of a mediocre class, but 
he will say that the best thing anyone 
can do who wishes to improve his flock 
is to buy rams of recognized value. 
A close observer of the sheep 
markets and the trend of fashion in 
the industry generally will know that 
young stock are maintaining a high 
position in public favor. Probably the 
demand for “young” meat has some- 
thing to do with this, but whatever the 
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influences at work may be, it is a fact 
that young blood both in ewes and 
rams is being more sought after. We 
are reminded of this by the thirty- 
third sale of Lincoln Longwool shear- 
ling rams held by the Lincoln Long- 
wool Sheep Breeders’ association at 
Lincoln on the 5th inst. The number 
of rams catalogued was 283, and of 
this number exclusive of seven which 
were not forwarded, sixty were with- 
drawn at a reserve price of $25.00 each. 
The total value of the animals sold 
was $13,565.00, which works out at an 
average price of $62.50 each. Com- 
paring these figures with those for the 
previous year they show a very en- 
couraging state of affairs, and lead us 
to believe that the progress of which 
we have spoken, and also desire to 
see, is being made. At the sale held 
a year ago 116 rams were sold at an 
average price of $49.50. In 1911, 173 
rams made an average of $48.00. It 
will be seen that the two past years 
have shown an increase in the average 
prices per head, and this speaks well 
for the sheep industry of Great 
Britain. The highest price realized 
was $300.00 which was paid for a fine 
shearling ram belonging to Mr. A. B. 
Holt. We should like to speak a word 
here to American wool growers partic- 
ularly, urging them to go in more and 
more for producing the very best class 
of sheep and wool possible. There is 
no doubt that the endeavors of those 
who have taken a leading part in the 
sheep and wool industry of this coun- 
try have contributed the greatest part 
to saving it from the destruction which 
was foretold when colonial wools first 
began to come in. We therefore say 
that the best thing American sheep 
men can do is to strive after the very 
best, and never be satisfied with ordin- 
ary types of either sheep or wool. 





AMERICAN PACKING 
PLANT IN URUGUAY. 





(United States Minister Nicolay A. 
Grevstad, Montevideo.) 

A new slaughtering and packing 
house, generally designated “The Frig- 
orifico of the North,” is to be estab- 
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lished on the upper Uruguay river by 
an American firm, the Sulzbergers of 


Chicago and New York, in cooperationgy 
1 


with stockmen in the _ northwester: 
part of the Republic, especially in the 
Departments of Artigas, Salto, Tacu- 
arembo, Paysandu, and the northern 
districts of Rio Negro. Part of the 
capital will be subscribed by the stock- 
men or hacendados interested and the 
balance of the amount needed will be 
furnished by the American firm. 

The site has not yet been selected. 
But it is agreed that the frigorifico is 
to be located on the Uruguay river at 
the point that by a-vote of those in- 
terested is declared to be the most suit- 
able for the purpose. A modern and 
adequate establishment of this kind is 
urgently needed in that part of the 
Republic. 

It is stated by well informed people 
that few, if any, foreign enterprises in 
this country have been so well received 
by popular sentiment as El Frigorifico 
del Norte. 





WORKING TO ERADICATE 
GID IN MONTANA. 





As a result of investigations by spe- 
cialists of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, it has been determined that 
sheep raisers in Montana are losing 
probably ten thousand dollars a year 
from a cause with which many of them 
are unfamiliar. The death of many 
sheep, which are supposed to die of 
“loco”, is found to be due to “gid,” a 
parasite which causes a bladderworm 
in the brain of sheep. This parasite 
causes sheep in the final stage of the 
disease to act as if giddy and walk 
around in circles. It is transmitted to 
dogs which eat the brain of sheep that 
have had the disease. The bladder- 
worm from the sheep’s brain or spinal 
cord develops into tapeworm in the dog. 
The eggs of these tapeworms get on 
the grass or in the water, are eaten by 
the sheep, and finally work their way 
into the brain and form the gid para- 
site. 

The Department, in this bulletin, Cir- 
cular No. 164, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, strongly advises sheep raisers to 
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keep their sheep dogs or ranch dogs 
free from tapeworms. To accomplish 


y this, the department advises the sheep 
vraisers in 


Montana, or wherever the 
“gid” is found, to destroy the heaas of 
dead sheep by burning them or splitting 
the skull and covering the brain with 
turpentine, formaldehyde, or sheep dip. 

This bulletin also gives full direc- 
tions for operating on live sheep af- 
fected by the “gid” parasite, and thus 
saving more favorable cases. It also 
gives a list of drugs and methods of 
destroying tapeworms in dogs which 
may spread gid. Sheep men are urged 
to take active steps to eradicate this 
pest, which can easily be spread to new 
districts by moving affected sheep or 
dogs into new territories. 

This bulletin is free upon application 
to the Department of Agriculture. 





OSTRICH FARMING IN AFRICA. 





When traveling lately through South 
Africa, Mr. Mann was greatly im- 
pressed by the advances which had been 
made in the ostrich feather business. 
The ostrich farms had increased in size 
and importance, and thousands of 
miles of country which previously had 
carried sheep or cattle had been given 
over to the rearing of the ostrich; not 
that the country was in any way poor. 
In interviewing several ostrich farm- 
ers en route, he was astonished to find 
that good all round country, which 
will grow lucerne, and is worth $500 
per acre, was the most in demand for 
this purpose. A farmer expects a 
net profit of at least $50.00 per 
bird per annum. The sheep farm- 
er, of course, requires immense tracts 
of land to grow wool successfully, but 
the ostrich farmer needs only a few 
hundred acres, and can see the whole 
of his stock from the top of his house. 

“Breeding ostriches in South Africa 
has been brought to a fine art,” said 
Mr. Mann, “just as sheep-breeding has 
been improved in Australia. The com- 
mon variety of feathers bring prices 
about $50 per pound, while the best 
fine bred product is worth anything 
up to $300 or even $350 per pound. 
The ostrich farmer also has consider- 
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USE SULPHURIZED ROCK SALT 


“The Only Rock That’s Good For Stock” 


It is the most economical and efficient Stock and Sheep Salt on the market today 
INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














ALL GRADES 
ANY QUANTITY Z. C. M. I. 
From a Bag toa Carlet Drug Store 


P. 0. BOX 1763, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 
EXCHANGE BANK 


THE LIVE STOCK NATIONAL 


OF CHICAGO 
“THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 
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BROWN & ADAMS 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


269-279 Summer Street, Boston, lass. 


JACOB F. BROWN EDMUND F. LELAND 
SAMUEL G. ADAIIS ALBERT S. HOWE 
HARRY P. BRADFORD 
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ably less expense and worry attached 
to his work. As a case in point, he - FRE 
can take his clip to market in the back Something New and Delicious 
of a buggy; whereas a big wool clip, 

until recently, had to be brought down 
from the country in heavy bullock wag- 
gons at a rate of about twelves miles a 


day.”—Dalgety’s review. a ao Cudes 
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I am a breeder of high class merinos ; p= 
have been at the business since 1875 
and have seen the “ups and downs” of Swift's s  Avcilinn Cubes 
the business all along the line. The 


‘ ; Made from tresh beef, and vegetables with seasoning added. _ Prepared in sanitary kitchens 
Wilson-Gorman bill almost put us out 


under U. S. Government supervision. One cube in a cup of hot water makes a delight- 


of business in the “nineties.” We hope ful cup of bouillon. Try them. If your dealer cannot supply you with Swift’s Bouillon 
the pending. bill will not affect the Cubes write ’ 
same way, but we fear that it will be Canned Goods Dept. Swift & Company Chicago, U. S. A 














free wool again and it is surely out 
of the question competing with foreign 
wool. 

My flock consists of 200 head of reg- 
istered sheep and I have paid big money 
for breeding ewes and rams. Our 
merino sheep suffer the free trade bill 


the worst of any breed. We hope to We print the Wool Grower 


keep nerve enough to stay at it until 
protection is given us again, when we : ” 

feel confident that it will be a great and other High Class 
period for merinos, as the tendency is rt : 

other than merino today. We would Publications 
not be surprised to see the day not far tt _ 7 
away when fine wool will be a neces- 
sity. 








Get us a new subscriber for the National Wool Grower. 

















W. M. STALEY, Ohio. 


We conduct a general commercial printing business, Linotyping, bookbinding 


and ruling. Estimates made promptly. Send us your out-of-town printing orders 
HOGS FOR PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Fair prices. Prompt service 


The Union Stockyards at Portland, Obe Ce nturp Sprinting Ciompanp 


Oregon, received in 1912, 120,953 hogs. | L k - 
Of these 65,215 came from Oregon; Y : * . ? Bel. Aa 
33,204 from Idaho; 11,102 from Wash- 

ington ; 5,308 from California; 221 from O16 
Wyoming; 166 from Montana and the 
remaining about 7,000 from Nebraska. 


In 1911, these same yards received a ‘ey > A L | F O R N | A 









































total of only 85,273 hogs, but of this RS New Train Service Inaugrated April 6th 

number nearly 34,000 was from Ne- * “THE PACIFIC LIMITED” 

braska. This data shows the wonder- | Ask About] Sustiicce'heclining Ghair Gar. Leave Salt tans Dally 48 A’M., Arrives os Anes 
ful development of the hog industry |] Our Cighted Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Diner And Observation Buffet. Leaves Salt 
in Oregon in one year. It is little Hl cubtgrg | Srmeimacenrs Sars aes cM concn Reema rs 
short a miraculous and comes as a re- For further information, see any Salt Lake Route Agent. Write for California Literature 
sult of the advertising campaign con- |} Excursion Ticket Office, 10 East Third South, Salt Lake City 


ducted by the railroads of that state, Tickets ¥; © oom. SP. A. + 1 Or ae oe * 
to whom belongs most of the credit. 


























